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EDITORIALS 


Palm Sunday Reminds Us We rejoice when on Palm Sunday we 
see a group of young Christians being 
received into fuller membership of the congregation. Their confirmation is 
evidence that they have been sufficiently instructed in the fundamental doc- 
trines of Scripture to be admitted as guests to the Lord’s Table. They are now 
expected to enter into fuller active membership of the congregation. 

We who are in the public ministry have participated in the instruction of 
the young confirmands in our congregations. Through our association with 
them we have had opportunity to learn of their special interests and their 
potentialities. While we are concerned about the extent to which these young 
Christians can and will develop into active members of the congregation, we 
are also aware of the need for more qualified workers in the church at large, 
especially teachers in our schools. Statistics show that presently one of every 
34 of our confirmed youth is enrolled in our synodical training schools. How- 
ever, in order to supply our need, the ratio ought to be one in 14. 

During this month the graduates of our terminal schools will receive their 
assignments as pastors and teachers in congregations. The demand for workers 
in the public ministry of the church will again exceed the supply. This situa- 
tion will, as before, draw on a large number of undergraduates to interrupt 
their studies and serve as temporary supply workers in the field; and that will 
very strikingly bring to our attention the urgent need for recruitment of stu- 
dents for our colleges. 

What can and should be done by us who are now in the ranks of public 
workers in the church? We should focus our attention on boys and girls 
among the newly confirmed who are promising prospects to be enrolled as 
students in our training institutions. 

Let us assume that we have already approached such prospects by calling 
their attention to the shortage of pastors and teachers in our churches and 
schools. Let us further assume that we have tried to interest these prospects 
in making the public ministry in the church the choice of their life’s calling. 
Having done this, we can and should continue our efforts. How may that 
be done? 
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Here are some suggestions. We may seek the co-operation of the parents. 
They can help stimulate or sustain the interest which their children have 
shown toward dedicating themselves to service in the church. We may help 
prospects shape their high school programs, where this is necessary, in the 
direction of their prospective college work. We may supply them with litera- 
ture, especially from our church publications, which will prove informative 
and stimulating to them. Last but not least, we should carry them and the 
cause they are to serve to the Lord of the harvest with the prayer “that He 
would send forth laborers into His harvest.” Earnest efforts on our part are 
bound to bring success. 

Let Palm Sunday remind us of our opportunities to help supply a great 
need by continued recruitment efforts for workers in the Lord’s vineyard. 

TaKy 


Easter Afternoon 1958 Picture yourself taking a walk on a sunny 

Easter afternoon and having a talk with 
Jesus. Chances are that this would not be much of an Easter parade! In 1958 
you might be somewhat like the Emmaus disciples on that first Easter after- 
noon. They were sad. They failed to understand the unity of the cross and 
the resurrection. Though their risen Lord walked at their side, they saw only 
a stranger. He who was very close to them seemed far away. “Their eyes 
were holden.” 

Will we be any different on Easter afternoon 1958? Sputnik and Explorer 
spin around the world and have the world spinning. American Christians who 
have become too enamored of material prosperity are beginning to react to 
our present economic recession in a way which says: Our God is dead! Lu- 
theran teachers may be so obsessed with the difficulties of their daily routines 
that He who loves them most sincerely may seem indifferent to their pressing 
daily problems. Our eyes may be holden. 

What does our risen Lord have to say to us? He would not reprove us 
for failing to recognize Him nor for failing to trust in His resurrection. But 
He would say: “O fools and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets 
have spoken!” He would reprove us, as He rebuked the Emmaus disciples, 
for not believing the Word of Scripture, the Word of the Old Testament. 

Unless we believe the Word of Scripture, we will not know the risen Lord; 
and if we do not recognize the risen Lord at our side, it is because we do not 
believe the Word of Scripture. 


Only as our eyes are opened for us by God through the Scripture can we 
see the presence and forgiveness of the risen Christ. 

After our Easter walk and talk with Jesus may our hearts burn within us 
because “He opened to us the Scriptures” and taught us to pray, “Abide 
with us.” M.L.K. 
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Going Up Enrollments in nonpublic schools are going up, not only because 
there are more children nowadays but because the proportion of 
children attending nonpublic schools is definitely on the rise. 


School Life, October 1957 


Here are some facts and figures. The number of children in all elementary 
schools (kindergarten through Grade 8) is 3.2 per cent higher during the cur- 
rent academic year than it was last year. The rise in nonpublic schools was 
4.7 per cent. 

The number of students in the secondary schools (Grades 9 through 12) 
rose 7.7 per cent in one year. The rise in the nonpublic high schools was 8.8 
per cent. 

What are the reasons for the proportionately greater increase in the non- 
public schools? School Life offers three: (1) the prosperity of recent years; 
(2) increasing urbanization with its concomitant population concentrations; 
(3) more rapid adaptation to integration. 

The offsetting factor now becoming increasingly evident is heavy costs. 
College enrollments have already reflected this condition. Last year, for the 
first time in United States history, the tax-supported colleges and universities 
had more students than the private institutions of higher education. 

Let us examine a few cost items. A student at a school like the University 
of Illinois now costs the taxpayer about $2,000 annually. A student at a top- 
rank high school now costs a taxpayer approximately $1,000 annually. Some 
of the best public elementary schools now require more than $750 per pupil 
annually for operation and maintenance. 

Let us remember that any rise in costs in the public schools will be reflected 
in a similar but not comparable rise in costs in the nonpublic schools. Can 
they be absorbed with reasonable comfort? 

One way to keep up college enrollments in nonpublic institutions is to 
liberally refund tuitions. This practice is dignified by the term “scholarship.” 
The cost to the individual is reduced, the enrollment goes up, but the institu- 
tional overhead becomes a backbreaker. 

What about the nonpublic high schools and elementary schools — can rising 
costs be absorbed without too much strain? Since about 90 per cent of the 
nonpublic school children are in Catholic schools, it may seem unwise to 
suggest an answer. However, since The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
ranks next highest among religious denominations in providing educational 
opportunities, a few remarks are in order. 

Rising costs can be met, and an educational program encouraging thorough 
indoctrination can be maintained, if the following receive respectful con- 
sideration. 

1. Trim the “fat” out of the courses of study at all levels of education. 
Let education in our schools be respected and loved for the shape it is in, 
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and for simple yet attractive and immaculate dress it is wearing, rather than 
for the smell of the perfumery and the resplendence of the jewelry. Let us 
pay more attention to the quality of the cake itself than to the frosting and the 
decorations that go on it. Actually a slice of whole-wheat bread is a more 
wholesome morsel than a piece of cake. Corsages are beautiful but not essen- 
tial for the enjoyment of a banquet. We cannot afford to spend money on 
trimmings at the expense of essentials and fundamentals. 


2. Construct multifunctional buildings. Gymnasiums, auditoriums, chapels 
are a strain on capital investment and maintenance costs. Building maintenance 
costs are such that constant use of a facility is imperative. A facility can be 
designed for constant use without destroying the dignity of a school. The 
constant use of a building or a room has become so essential in public educa- 
tion that the question is often raised, “Are the lights burning at night?” 


3. Keep a school from deviating from its objectives. Schools, like business 
corporations, seem to be moved by an almost irresistible force to want to 
grow. The emphasis is usually on quantitative rather than qualitative growth. 
Quantitative growth is most readily achieved through diversification. The 
announced objective of diversification is service whereas in reality it may be 
size. In the interest of efficiency and economy make schools hew to the line. 
Let them grow quantitatively when they are qualitatively ready for it. We can- 
not afford to do otherwise. H. G. 


Count the Cost Jesus once pointed out that when a man builds a tower 

he will count the cost. If he is not able to finish it, 
all who see the abandoned half-built tower will mock him for his ridiculous 
attempt. 

Jesus used this parable to point out that it is a serious thing to be a disciple. 
So, before we begin our discipleship we must consider the renunciations that 
are required, the cross that must be carried — in short, we must figure the cost. 

Perhaps we should not borrow the Lord’s analogy to apply it to the launch- 
ing of educational projects by Christian people. But if it applies to disciple- 
ship, it surely is applicable to work which disciples do in God’s name. Besides, 
the picture of a man deliberately sitting down and looking at his plans and 
writing down figure after figure representing the amount of money he must 
have on hand to launch his building project fits so well. 

Must we always count the cost of an educational program? It is a venture 
of faith, isn’t it? For that very reason, we as good stewards must count the 
cost carefully. Some folks count the wrong costs or count the costs the 
wrong way. 

The objectives of an educational venture must be carefully spelled out. 
To reach the objectives we need people and tools. The first counting of cost 


takes place here. Can we afford to launch the operation? Is the money 
available? 
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Public education always looks at the tax base, the amount of taxable 
property against which a levy can be issued. An amount equal to the cost 
of buildings, equipment, teachers’ salaries, and other items must be raised 
so the bills can be paid when they are presented. Obviously, everyone wants 
a first-rate program. To get it the money must be available. 


To figure the cost properly, certain items must be evaluated carefully. 


1. Just wanting a school is not reason enough for starting one. If there is 
no real educational reason besides pious sentimentalism for starting a school, 


the price for such a dreamy bauble is too high. 


2. Just to give children a religious education is not reason enough to 
open a school. When a parish elementary school is started, it must be worthy 
of the name. It must offer a well-balanced program in all basic areas com- 
monly expected in such a school by the average patron. To try to excuse 
a poor educational program or condone inadequacies in teacher preparation 
or teaching skill with the plea that religion is being taught in the school is to 
perpetrate a fraud in the name of both religion and Christian education. 


3. To expect just the pastors and teachers to push the school, find the 
pupils, pay the bills, develops a lopsided program. Parents and church mem- 
bers should be given a complete picture of what the school can do for the 
pupils. They should also be given an opportunity to decide whether they 
want the school, or want it with modifications. 


4. To assume that the church cannot and should not give an honest day’s 
pay for an honest day’s work desecrates God's sense of justice and deflates 
the value of God’s work among the people. 

When a teacher is entrusted with the precious souls of God’s redeemed 
children, he is hedged in by tremendous responsibilities. He must meet God’s 
requirements of faithfulness, aptness to teach, and willingness to forsake all 
to bring Christ to the classroom and to the parish. He is worth every cent 
of the current wage being paid to any competent teacher. 

Those who are responsible for an educational venture dare not be guilty 
of bringing a teacher to grief by paying submarginal wages. The teacher, too, 
must meet his financial obligations. The church must never be guilty of con- 
tributing to the delinquency of its workers. St. Paul warns (1 Tim. 5:8, RSV): 
“If any one does not provide for his relatives, and especially for his own family, 
he has disowned the faith and is worse than an unbeliever.” To force a worker 
in an educational enterprise into such an economic position that he can be 
accused of disowning the faith and being worse than an unbeliever is abso- 
lutely unnecessary in this wealthy land. 

Figure the costs and be sure the tower can be built. No Christian, because 
he refuses to be businesslike, can afford to have the world ridicule the work 
of God. Count the cost. | eee 


Shall We Group Our Reading Classes? 


MartTIN B. Kirncu 


Have you grouped your reading 
classes? How many groups do you 
have? How do you determine your 
groups? How soon should you divide 
your reading class into groups? These 
are problems which confront all pri- 
mary and reading teachers, and the 
questions form the basis for much 
conversation whenever and wherever 
reading and primary teachers get to- 
gether to talk shop. Dividing reading 
classes into ability groups is so much 
a part of our present educational sys- 
tem that it is practically universally 
accepted procedure. Too many teach- 
ers “simply assume” that this is the 
way to teach reading or, in a broader 
sense, the language arts. 

Pressure of custom often makes a 
teacher do something without. exam- 
ining its implications or effectiveness. 
The mere fact that “everybody groups 
reading classes” does not necessarily 
mean that this procedure produces the 
results we are led to believe it does. 
Perhaps it is important that we take 
another look at ability grouping for 
the purpose of evaluation and ap- 
praisal. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH 

Grouping in reading instruction in 
order to provide for individual differ- 
ences is not a newcomer on the edu- 
cational scene. By 1920 education 
had begun to accept the division of 
a given reading class into homogene- 
ous groups. Standardized intelligence 
tests which use reading as the avenue 
to determine a child’s ability or capac- 
ity were used to classify the pupils. 


Usually the good readers were placed 
in a “bright” group while the others 
were classified as “average” and 
“slow.” Reading speed and the “cov- 
ering” of material were the differen- 
tiating criteria. The “fast” group pro- 
ceeded at a rate geared to their abil- 
ity, and the other groups “covered” 
the identical reading materials but at 
slower paces. Transfer from one 
group to another was virtually im- 
possible because of the gap in ma- 
terial covered, even if children gave 
evidence that their needs _ had 
changed. 

This arrangement resulted in the 
labeling of pupils and the stigmatizing 
of the slower learners. Teachers then 
attempted to camouflage the group- 
ings by applying the names of birds 
or animals to such groups. The bright 
group became the “Swallows”; the 
average group, the “Bluebirds”; and 
the slow group, the “Cardinals.” This 
appeared to overcome the difficulty, 
but it underestimated the pupils, espe- 
cially the slow group, and misled no 
one. While this may have resulted in 
some rather questionable benefits, it 
did not meet the needs of children 
and often created serious problems 
in social living and reading develop- 
ment. 

Research studies in the thirties and 
forties produced evidence that factors 
other than intelligence, such as read- 
ing achievement, special interests, cul- 
tural influences, readiness, and phys- 
ical conditions, must be considered in 
grouping. Studies also indicated that 
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teaching methods had to be varied 
with the different groups; that not all 
children needed to cover the same 
materials; and that pupils should be 
allowed to progress at their own rates. 
Acceleration still remained the pri- 
mary differentiating factor, even 
though groups became more flexible 
by permitting children to shift from 
one group to another more frequently. 


In the past several years, as a result 
of numerous further studies on child 
growth and development, emphasis 
has shifted from “bringing the child 
up to grade standards” to “ways in 
which reading can help develop the 
child.” The teacher must consider the 
child’s needs as they relate to capac- 
ity, physical status, social and emo- 
tional development, ability to discrim- 
inate visually, ability to make audi- 
tory associations and differentiations, 
educational status, experience back- 
ground, tastes, interests, language de- 
velopment, muscular co-ordination, 
and ability to follow directions in 
determining groupings, if they be- 
come necessary, for short periods of 
duration. Grouping is voluntary, and 
it is often referred to as “reading by 
invitation.” As many as three groups 
may be maintained, and the children 
are told that they may participate in 
any or all of the reading groups, may 
stay as long as they want to, and may 
leave a group when it becomes ob- 
vious that they will profit more from 
some other reading activity. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 
OF GROUPING 

Before a teacher decides to use 

grouping as a procedure in reading 

classes, a thorough appraisal of the 
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advantages or disadvantages should 
be made. Although it has many good 
features, grouping does not supply all 
the answers, and it has many features 
that are not conducive to a healthy 
educational climate. It appears that 
while the majority of the positive fea- 
tures are on the side of the teacher, 
the negative elements are on the side 
of the pupils. 

Grouping definitely simplifies the 
preparation and the teaching of a 
given reading lesson. The materials 
need not be as varied and may be 
slanted to a rather specific level if 
the members of the group have similar 
interests and a similar background 
or ability. It also permits the teacher 
to give the right type of assistance to 
all in the group if the needs or diffi- 
culties are similar. In this respect, 
grouping comes near being individ- 
ualized instruction, since the ability 
range is not so wide. Grouping also 
permits a child to reach more readily 
his own rate of speed. There is less 
waiting for the slower children who 
may benefit more from a slower pace, 
or the bright pupils suffer less bore- 
dom resulting from the slow pace. 
Teachers may also capitalize on spe- 
cial interests and experiences of chil- 
dren. 

On the other side of the ledger we 
find that grouping is not a “slice of 
life.” In a given family, neighbor- 
hood, or playground, children are not 
grouped according to ability to learn. 
Nor are the adults grouped in the 
workaday world. These areas of life 
are extremely heterogeneous. No mat- 
ter on what basis reading groups are 
established, they are never really 
homogeneous. The IQ's of children 
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may have been similar on the day the 
test was administered, but what about 
the next week? What about their in- 
terests, experience backgrounds, or 
physical status? There are so many 
ways in which children can, and do, 
differ from one another that any at- 
tempt to separate them into homoge- 
neous groups is bound to fail. There 
is, moreover, no reliable method or 
instrument available to the profession 
to determine how children should be 
grouped. 

The percentage of atypical children 
of school age in America, according to 
a study made by E. H. Martens in 
1945, is about 12.4. Since this figure 
includes both the gifted and the re- 
tarded children, the teacher probably 
could not justify too many reading 
groups. Research also indicates rather 
definitely that children and adults 
learn more from those who are dif- 
ferent from them than from those who 
are similar. The two or three atypical 
children in an average-size reading 
class would probably profit by remain- 
ing with the others. Separation of 
such children might add to the diffi- 
culties of both the child and the 
teacher. 

The chief reason why psychologists 
and educators object to homogeneous 
grouping is that pupils tend to make 
invidious comparisons. Even though 
the basis of the grouping is concealed 
from them, they eventually ferret it 
out. Pupils assigned to the lower sec- 
tions are likely to feel ashamed and 
discouraged. Children have a horror 
of being considered as “stupid” or 
“dumbbells.” Abraham and Edith 
Luchins, among others, found that 
many of the children of dull groups 
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appeared to feel inferior and ostra- 
cized; that there was a decided stigma 
label attached to the average groups; 
that the bright groups were on the 
whole snobbish in their attitudes to- 
ward the others; and that homogene- 
ous grouping seemed to create a kind 
of caste system in the schools. 

Although much of the research of 
recent years indicates that the harm- 
ful effects of grouping outweigh the 
benefits, it is perhaps incorrect to con- 
clude that no grouping should be 
done. That would be generalizing 
too broadly. No two learning situa- 
tions or reading classes are alike. 
Each teacher must appraise his or her 
own situation, count the cost, and con- 
sider possible results. Certainly the 
teaching in smaller groups for many 
occasions, situations, and reasons can 
be justified, especially if the groups 
and the methods of selection of mem- 
bers remain extremely flexible and of 
short duration and if all factors are 
considered. 


MULTIPLE-LEVEL TEACHING 
A POSSIBLE SOLUTION 

One of the more satisfactory plans 
for providing for individual differ- 
ences in the reading class is the mul- 
tiple-level instruction plan. It is a 
modification of the more rigid group- 
ing system and tends to retain the ad- 
vantages of teaching in smaller 
groups, but, at the same time, it elim- 
inates the objectionable features or 
difficulties. Evidence submitted indi- 
cates rewarding results both in one- 
room rural schools and in large urban 
programs, and it functions equally 
well on all grade levels in elementary 
education. 


Ss 
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Under the multiple-level instruc- 
tional plan in reading, the story is 
motivated with the entire class par- 
ticipating. During this time the story 
is discussed, pictures, films, and other 
materials are used, and the children 
contribute any experiences they have 
had. This provides a richer experience 
background because the bright and 
the immature contribute and have an 
opportunity to express themselves. 


The second step is the presentation 
of difficult words and phrases in the 
story. The entire class participates, 
but the slower or the faster children 
may drop out and work at assignments 
previously planned and prepared for 
them. 


The next step in the lesson is used 
for presenting the purposes for the 
silent reading period. At this point 
a division is made. The slower chil- 
dren are assigned to materials of an 
easier level. However, they may par- 
ticipate in the regular lesson material 
if they want to and can profit from it. 


The fourth step is the skill develop- 
ment. The children are told what skill 
is to be developed. Those who need 
the skill are required to participate, 
while those who already are proficient 
in it work on some related activity. 
Those who are too immature work on 
some other skill in which they are de- 
ficient. 
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The last step is the reassembling of 
all the children to discuss the story. 
Parts of the selection, or all of it, may 
then be read orally, dramatized, or 
used in other ways. The story is 
evaluated, as are the skills and related 
activities. The fast, average, and slow 
readers all have opportunity to par- 
ticipate by contributing or receiving 
benefits from the discussion and 
evaluation. 

The advantages of the multiple- 
level plan are found in the high de- 
gree of flexibility with which the 
varied and changing needs of pupils 
can be met in permitting the teacher 
in smaller groups to give individual 
assistance in difficulty areas; and in 
keeping the entire class as a group 
for teaching purposes. Reports from 
teachers who use the system indicate 
that there is little or no stigmatization 
of children, children are not forced 
into groups, and interest in reading is 
high. 

The plan, as outlined, may and 
should be modified to suit a given 
situation. It is worth consideration by 
teachers who have not used grouping 
as well as by those who have done so 
with their reading classes and have 
encountered difficulties. At all times 
we must consider the welfare of these 
precious children, so that under our 
direction they may develop into 
worthwhile Christian citizens. 


American education will be no better and no worse than the individual 
American parent wants it to be. Whether it takes more classrooms, better 
teaching salaries, fewer frills, more algebra and less square dancing, this 
responsibility cannot be passed by the people to Washington. 

United action by an informed, aroused citizenry is essential if we are to 
have an educational system which can adequately meet the needs of a nation 
facing the ultimate challenge to its very survival. 


VICE-PRESIDENT RicHARD M. Nixon 


Should Foreign Languages be Offered in the 


Lutheran Elementary Schools? 
(A Symposium ) 


I 


In recent weeks our American 
newspapers have been filled with 
arguments favoring such instruction 
in public elementary schools. Special 
emphasis is placed on the European 
practice of teaching additional lan- 
guages on the elementary level in 
most countries. In Russia the student 
receives six years of foreign-language 
instruction in the first twelve years of 
school. Marion B. Folsom, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
the President’s Cabinet, declares that 
the United States is weaker in foreign- 
language abilities than any other ma- 
jor country of the world. The teach- 
ing of a foreign language on the 
elementary level is practically un- 
known in our country, and only about 
15 per cent of the students study a 
foreign language on the high school 
or college level. 

Why, then, should a foreign lan- 
guage be taught on the elementary 
level and, more specifically, in our 
Lutheran elementary schools? 

Some of our older teachers will re- 
call that the teaching of at least one 
foreign language was the usual thing 
years ago. The reasons for teaching 
such a language are probably no 
longer the same. However, there are, 
in the minds of many people, greater 
reasons for teaching foreign languages 
today than existed at that time. Our 
country is no longer an isolated na- 
tion. Whether we like it or not, the 
weal and woe of other nations is of 


genuine concern to all of us. There is 
probably nothing which aids in the 
same degree in the understanding of 
the problems and thinking processes 
of another nationality as the under- 
standing of the language. In this con- 
nection we might mention the hope 
that the mission program of our 
church might be invigorated by a bet- 
ter appreciation of the needs and 
problems of other nations, which 
might be received from an under- 
standing of their languages. 

But can or should children on the 
elementary level be subjected to the 
tribulations of learning a foreign 
tongue? Experimentation has proved 
that in accommodating their speech 
organs to the reproduction of foreign 
sounds children actually have less dif- 
ficulty than older people. In fact, the 
teaching of younger children is highly 
recommended by language teachers. 
Too many secondary students ap- 
proach the study of a foreign language 
as a degree requirement and thus lack 
the stimulation which comes from a 
personal desire to acquire such a skill. 

Younger children actually thrill at 
the thought of expressing themselves 
in more than one language. Experi- 
ence has shown that they are willing 
to forgo play and recreation for the 
pleasure which they receive from such 
skills. We know of no skill which 
gives greater joy and satisfaction to 
the child than the ability to express 
himself in another language. It is a 
major adventure for two children to 
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engage in their first conversation in 
a foreign language, and no one cares 
whether the language and composi- 
tion are correct or whether the dic- 
tion leans heavily on their native lan- 
guage. 

Please tell whether the ability to 
twirl a baton or even to perform on 
a musical instrument has greater in- 
trinsic value than the ability to speak 
in a foreign tongue, to become ac- 
quainted with a few childhood class- 
ics, and to appreciate the problems 
and thoughts of children in foreign 
lands. Incidentally, it is a real joy for 
the teacher, too, to see the light of 
understanding and sympathy in the 
eyes of the children as they develop 
a brotherly feeling and an under- 
standing of the life and work and 
play of children of other nations. 

If a foreign language is to be taught 
in our elementary schools, how are we 
to go about it? We believe it would 
be unwise to use time which would 
ordinarily be used for instruction in 
basic subjects. We also feel that such 
instruction should be an elective sub- 
ject. We have had best results when 
teaching the language during free 
time, during the noon hour, or before 
school in the morning. One of the 
problems involved is the securing of 
the materials to be used. We have 
found nothing in print to serve our 
needs. We have prepared our own 
materials, mimeographed them, and 
placed them into individual folders 
for the pupils. Our language instruc- 
tion has been in French and German. 
We have taught counting, exchanging 
greetings, names of members of the 
family, a Christmas song or two, a 
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simple prayer, questions and answers, 
etc. The children have been thrilled. 
Try it, teacher; the children’s happi- 


ness is infectious. 
GrorcE C. STOHLMANN 


II 

It appears that the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, with 
its promotion of FLES (Foreign Lan- 
guage in the Elementary School), is 
most anxious to sell the American ele- 
mentary school a product without due 
consideration of all the implications 
involved therein. Perhaps this is not 
their obligation, but those responsible 
for administration and curriculum 
must feel responsible for passing judg- 
ment with respect to the adoption of 
this subject. An impartial evaluation 
must review the objectives of the ele- 
mentary school with its total curric- 
ulum. The stress of the present era 
alone demands such procedure. 

Recent world events have demon- 
strated the necessity of the sciences. 
An evaluation of requirements in all 
subject areas must be our concern. 
A decision must come forth from edu- 
cators as to how FLES fits into the 
elementary educational pattern. The 
Modern Language Association of 
America should be heard, but no one 
should be guided solely by their prop- 
aganda. 

The study of the total curriculum 
in view of present requirements must 
note the capacity for learning of the 
average elementary pupil. Law re- 
quires all children of a given age to 
attend school. Every class will in- 
clude some children with few talents. 
Are the less gifted to be included in 
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the FLES program? If so, which sub- 
jects are to be replaced or given less 
consideration? The less gifted must 
be considered, since law demands 
their attendance. 

Foundations for college work must 
be laid in the elementary school. Will 
more be encouraged to enter college 
by the study of a foreign language in 
the elementary grades? Will they be 
better qualified for college entrance 
by this study? Or are there other ele- 
mentary subject areas which should 
be intensified for the same purpose? 
What per cent of the children will 
ever need the training of a foreign 
language in the elementary school to 
improve their ability in other areas 
of study in later school life? 

To develop over-all elementary 
teacher proficiency in the foreign lan- 
guage field will demand time and 
cost. Will the gain to be accomplished 
by such a program fulfill the greatest 
need of the elementary school child? 
Limited teaching ability will not re- 
sult in achievement of the goals set 
forth by the FLES program. 

Extravagant claims are made for 
FLES. Evidently facts attained by 
means of true research are being con- 
fused with assumptions such as these: 


1. That foreign language study will 
result in admiration and respect for 
those whose language is being stud- 
ied. 

2. That world peace would be en- 
hanced. 


3. That an early start will cause 
more children to continue languages 
in high school and college. 

It could have exactly opposite effects. 
For many years the Germans and the 
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French have studied each other’s lan- 
guages. When have they demon- 
strated mutual admiration and re- 
spect? 

Local conditions must also be taken 
into account. It could be possible that 
children entering the elementary 
school have a very limited knowledge 
of English. (The writer is experienc- 
ing this problem at the present time. ) 
Opinions gathered from _ various 
sources seem to indicate that bilin- 
gualism in young children tends to 
retard their learning of the native 
tongue and that some children with 
language disabilities are further ham- 
pered academically and emotionally 
by instruction in a second language. 

The need for research is apparent. 
In the final analysis, educational lead- 
ers, together with those to whom they 
are responsible, must determine their 
particular community’s needs. After 
the requirements of the total curric- 
ulum have been determined, the ques- 
tion, “Does the FLES program merit 
adoption?” can be studied in proper 
perspective. WALTER BLEKE 


III 

Early childhood, with its mind still 
free from the manifold concerns of 
everyday living, a life still unshackled 
by the mundane things of the present 
world, should be a most suitable time 
to teach a foreign language. 

Many of us will recall reluctantly 
how we struggled in the secondary 
schools with the vocabulary and the 
grammar of the language under study. 
How trying we found it to make our 
thoughts sound aright in the foreign 
tongue! 


All these problems would possibly 
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not face the very young learner with 
normal intelligence. He finds it easy 
to imitate the pronunciation of the 
strange language. It probably is as 
easy for him to memorize the new 
words of the foreign language as it 
is to study the symbols of the mother 
tongue. The child has few inhibi- 
tions; so he feels free to carry on a 
conversation with his instructor or 
with his classmate. This method is 
very effectual in learning to wield a 
foreign tongue. 

Notwithstanding all these advan- 
tages for teaching a foreign language 
to the very young, I consider it in- 
advisable to introduce this course on 
the elementary level. The program 
for the child’s grade level is already 
so filled with essentials that no further 
schooltime should be used for the 
teaching of other than tool subjects, 
enriched with the great cultural her- 
itage that is a distinct part of our 
beloved country. 

Let us utilize every moment in our 
classrom to the end of eliminating the 
abuses and the misuses of our own 
language. Isn’t it time to devote much 
more energy to teaching correct usage 
of our own language? Who will not 
admit that at times our own language 
sounds disconcertingly foreign? 

In place of time being spent on the 
impractical, let us reach deeply into 
the “springs of living water” and train 
more thoroughly in the art of Chris- 
tian living. Why not devote more 
time to the study, the preservation of, 
and the singing of the musical her- 
itage that is distinctively Lutheran? 

Under one condition could I see 
real value in teaching a foreign lan- 
guage to the young child. In a com- 
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munity populated by a people who 
speak another tongue, the introduction 
and teaching of their manner of 
speech might serve the missionary 
forward movement. The little child 
might then be enabled, through the 
knowledge of the “foreigner’s” Jan- 
guage, to lead another preciously 
bought soul to the Savior’s waiting 
arms. Under such circumstances the 
time consumed for the study of the 
“strange language” would be well 
spent. HERMAN MEYERHOFF 


IV 

As an educator my answer to the 
question, “Should a foreign language 
be offered in a Lutheran elementary 
school?” is an emphatic yes! The ar- 
guments advanced in favor of teach- 
ing foreign languages, in my opinion, 
far outweigh any advanced in favor 
of avoiding them. Now the question 
is, “How?” It is the practical situation 
which presents problems. 

The Lord has truly blessed our 
efforts in the field of Christian educa- 
tion, but we seem to be unprepared 
for the occasion. I’m referring, of 
course, to the phenomenal growth of 
our schools and the lack of qualified 
personnel. We are engaged in a large 
recruitment campaign. We are trying 
to awaken our young people to their 
responsibility to serve the Lord with 
their talents, and I just cannot bring 
myself to believe that if we add the 
requirement of teaching a language, 
we are going to strengthen our re- 
cruitment program. We have already 
burdened our teachers by asking them 
to be qualified musicians; shall we 
now further burden them with lin- 
guistics? Let me reiterate. I do be- 
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lieve in teaching foreign languages, 
but it must be done by qualified per- 
sonnel if it is to be effective. Any 
halfhearted or amateur procedure 
with the teacher one lesson ahead of 
the students is best not begun, lest it 
smother the spark of interest in for- 
eign language rather than fan it. On 
the other hand, most schools are not 
in a position to hire a language 
teacher. Their already meager budg- 
ets must be stretched to pay a com- 
mon-branch teacher. 

By all means, where a gifted person 
is on the faculty, make use of his or 
her talents, even to the point of de- 
partmentalizing for formal study or 
conducting a class during a recess or 
after school. Or, as is sometimes sug- 
gested, teach language informally. 
I do think every elementary school 
should promote a foreign-language 
orientation by which the children are 
informally introduced to several lan- 
guages through foreign phrases and 
designations. This is a good course in 
Grades Seven and Eight to prepare 
for the study of foreign languages on 
the high school level. Of practical 
importance is the fact that it can be 
taught by competent teachers who 
have been “exposed” to foreign-lan- 
guage study in the course of their 
education but who would not be 
qualified to teach an intensive course 
in any one language. Unfortunately, 
I do not feel that we can think about 
the study of foreign languages in our 
schools in any other way than by in- 
formal instruction until we have 
closed the gap between supply and 
demand of Christian day school teach- 
ers. Perhaps, with the new national 
emphasis on education, the day will 
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come soon when we, too, can join the 
ranks of those who are already follow- 
ing the FLES program. 

HERMAN F. MILLER 


V 


Within recent years the trend to- 
ward teaching a foreign language in 
the elementary school has gained pop- 
ularity and has shown a decided in- 
crease in the number of schools offer- 
ing a second language. This trend is 
significant, since it indicates present 
thinking in the field of curriculum de- 
velopment. This thinking is based 
upon a philosophy to meet the needs 
of the individual pupil within the cul- 
ture of our society. The demand of 
society, influenced by world affairs, 
requires a broad understanding of the 
cultural background and knowledge 
of the peoples of this world. An en- 
riched curriculum, providing oppor- 
tunity for the study of a foreign lan- 
guage, creates learning situations to 
meet these demands. 

However, with the changing society 
and curriculum, it is imperative that 
the present program be evaluated on 
the basis of predetermined goals and 
objectives. Such evaluation requires 
a co-operative study by the local fac- 
ulty with a sincere professional desire 
to meet the challenging needs. This 
process of evaluation is slow of neces- 
sity as well as desirability. It is a 
continuous process leading to profes- 
sional growth and development. 

To immediately conclude that our 
schools should introduce a second lan- 
guage would be a “folly,” since the 
demands of a local parish within a 
district may be at variance with those 
of other parishes and districts. How- 
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ever, each faculty should give serious 
study to the needs within the local 
parish and community. 

Statistically, pupils in the lower 
grades learn to speak another lan- 
guage more readily than at a later 
age. Furthermore, with the founda- 
tions of acquiring proficiency in for- 
eign languages at an early age, greater 
success can be assured in continued 
study on the secondary and college 
level. The study of a foreign language 
is a long and continuous process. 

It seems rather evident that we en- 
joy a heritage which, logically or na- 
turally, is influenced by the German 
culture. Culturally the background of 
our church and school is influenced 
by our German ancestry. Therefore 
the German language, taught in our 
parochial schools, would provide an 
opportunity for enriching the existing 
curriculum and provide a deeper un- 
derstanding and appreciation of our 
heritage. The teaching of a foreign 
language, however, is not to be lim- 
ited to the German language. The 
language should meet the needs of 
the individual and the community. 

However, the teaching of a foreign 
language merits a word of caution. 
William R. Parker, in the February 
1957 issue of the National Elementary 
Principal, emphasizes the importance 
of properly trained and qualified 
teachers. Enthusiasm is wholesome, 
but more than enthusiasm is required. 
Professionalism demands that the 
purpose of foreign-language instruc- 
tion shall not be defeated by inade- 
quately prepared teachers. 
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Modern foreign-language instruc- 
tion differs from that of previous 
years. Conversational language, with 
emphasis on an active speaking vo- 
cabulary, and understanding have 
been the objectives determined for 
today’s instruction. How can they be 
achieved in our Lutheran schools? 
Where do we begin? This instruction 
may already be given in the primary 
grades through correlation in the vari- 
ous subject areas. A simple prayer in 
the mother tongue, singing of a hymn 
in its original, and the entire music 
program provide opportunities for 
correlation. The social studies as well 
as reading lessons establish learning 
situations for correlation in develop- 
ing the cultural aspects in addition to 
the speaking vocabulary. 

Again, through diligent professional 
study, the faculty can develop a pro- 
gram in which the pupil is gradually 
exposed to the language, beginning in 
the first grade and continuing through 
the eighth grade. Details of schedul- 
ing vary in the respective schools, 
with possibilities of 15-minute periods 
every day to a longer or shorter period 
on successive or alternating days. 
However, this is a problem which can 
be solved administratively to the con- 
venience of all concerned. 

The trend in foreign-language in- 
struction in the elementary school has 
made progress. It is a challenge to 
our schools to continue in leadership 
in providing educational experiences 
which will lead to maximum growth 
of the pupils entrusted to our care. 


E. K. Eckert 


Some Do. — In free America a street sweeper can become a professor — 
if he’s willing to make the financial sacrifice. — Wall Street Journal. 


Social Experiences in a Christian Kindergarten 
DorotHEA H. GERSONDE 

activities which will pertain to their 

classroom learning. These are as fol- 

lows: 

TUESDAY — May 28. Trip to the Huff 


Toward the end of the school year, 
when things often begin to “let down” 
somewhat and the children have a 
restless feeling in general, we decided 
to minimize the room activities and to 
expand on the outside experiences. 
We hoped by these outside experi- 
ences to put the final touch on some- 
thing that we had talked about pre- 
viously, or to begin a new train of 
thought through new experiences, 
thus forming a nucleus for a unit in 
the fall. 

The parents were informed by a 
calendar letter, which they appreci- 
ated very much and observed closely. 
Not a single one failed to co-operate 
at any time. Mothers assisted with 
transportation. 

To indicate what these experiences 
were, we are attaching a copy of the 
letter sent home to the parents prior 
to the activities. A discussion with 
the children took place in the school. 


NOTICE! 
May 27, 1957 


To Parents of the Kindergarten 
Children 


It doesn’t seem possible that we are 
coming to the close of a wonderful 
year. It has been a history-making 
year, with the first kindergarten class 
conducted during the first year of 
Christ Lutheran School. 

We are ever grateful to the Lord, 
our Master, for the many blessings 
He has sent. 

The next two weeks will find our 


“animal and poultry farm” (home of 
one of our children). We shall leave 
the school in two cars at 10:30 and 
return at 11:30. Parents calling for 
children at the school plan to be there 
at 11:30. This is in connection with 
nature study and animal life. 


WEDNESDAY — May 29. Trip to the 


public library, 1 P.M., to introduce 
the children to more good books and 
where to find them. Since the library 
attendants wish to have us at 1:15, we 
shall leave the school at 1 o’clock, be 
at the library at 1:15, spend about 
20 minutes there, then return to the 
school. The special music class will 
meet after we return, from 2 until 
3 P.M. Parents calling for their chil- 
dren plan to be at the school at 8 P. M. 


THURSDAY — May 30. This is Ascen- 


sion Day and Memorial Day. We 
shall rejoice with the Lord by attend- 
ing the special service for that day at 
10 A. M. The combined children’s 
choir will sing “Draw Us to Thee.” 
The upper grades will sing the Introit. 


FRIDAY — May 31. This is to be “old- 


fashioned” day in the kindergarten. 
The children may come to school wear- 
ing old-fashioned clothes of any kind. 
The lesson will be on something of the 
past to introduce the meaning of his- 
tory on the primary level. 


MONDAY — June 3. Housekeeper’s day. 


kindergarten class engaged in some 
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Children may come to school on this 
day wearing clothes typical of “around 
the house” (blue jeans, pedal pushers, 
T-shirts, slipovers, overalls, aprons, 
etc.). Also bring something along 
which will help in telling the class 
what he or she does at home to help 
mother or daddy. 
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TUESDAY — June 4. Bring a light lunch. your approval. These last days in 


Sandwich, celery, and carrot sticks, school should be “ha davs at 
eae egg (optional), a Satine school.” However, the paren out- 
Tui anana, orange, or apple). a ‘ 
will take place shortly before going lined do not replace our regular sub- 
home and will be their noon lunch. jects, but rather tie in with and sup- 


Milk will be provided from the school plement ideas contained in our usual 
allowance. This connects with a les-  Jessons. Miaceiiren A. CirsonnE 


son in nutrition and health. aa ce 
THURSDAY — June 6. Mothers may as- ee ere rely GCN ET 


sist when the entire school has a picnic = For teacher and pupils the last two 
for the all-day school children. Fur- weeks of school were most enjoyable. 
ther details will be announced. There was no letdown, even to the 


We hope these plans will meet with last day. 


PEN SWIPES 


@ It is a gloomy moment in history. Not in the lifetime of any man who 
reads this paper has there been so much grave and deep apprehension; never 
has the future seemed so dark and incalculable. 

In France, the political cauldron seethes and bubbles with uncertainty. 

England and the English Empire is being sorely tried and exhausted in a 
social and economic struggle. 

The United States is beset with racial, industrial, and commercial chaos — 
drifting, we know not where. 

Russia hangs like a storm cloud on the horizon of Europe — dark and 
silent. It is a solemn moment, and no man can feel indifference, which happily 
no man pretends to feel in the issue of events. 

Of our own troubles no man can see the end. 

(The above paragraphs are quoted from the October 10 issue of Harper's 
Magazine published in the year 1847.) 


@ Six-year-old Bobby’s first report card showed excellent marks except in 
deportment. “Bobby,” said his mother, “the teacher has a note attached that 
says you were a little boisterous.” “Well, what did you expect,” bristled 
Bobby. “Did you think I'd be a little girlsterous?” — National Parent Teacher 


@ We read of a little girl who told her mother that the superintendent of 
the Sunday school said he would drop them into the furnace if they missed 
three Sundays in succession. He had said that he would drop them from the 
register. 


© “It’s mighty easy for some people to salve their consciences about going 
to church,” says a correspondent in a letter to a church paper. You may have 
heard the story of the two men who went out fishing one Sunday morning. 
About 11 o’clock their consciences began bothering them, 
“Well,” said one, “I guess everyone is going to church about now.” 
“Yes,” replied the other, apparently in deep thought, “but I couldn’t have 
gone — even if I had been home. My wife’s sick.” 


@ After Tommy’s first day at school, his mother asked him what happened 
during the day. “Oh, nothin’,” said Tommy. “A woman wanted to know how 
to spell ‘cat,’ and I told ’er.” — Florida School Journal 


@ An optimist is a person who thinks that the nations of the world should 
share their atomic bombs. A pessimist is one who thinks they will. 


Counseling Perspective — A Person-to-Person 
Approach to Guidance 


ALBERT V. MAURER and Marion V. MAURER 


Perspectives gained through nearly 
four decades and through one decade, 
respectively, of administration, super- 
vision, counseling, teaching, and 
learning, on various levels, provide 
both an extensive and an intensive 
view of the human-relations element 
in life and especially in education. 
Impressions, opinions, and viewpoints 
vary as experiences come and go. 
Gradually, however, certain patterns 
of human behavior and human rela- 
tions become apparent through fre- 
quency of occurrence and similarity 
of characteristics. One of the signi- 
ficant patterns comprehends the con- 
cept of attitudes toward dealing with 
people by those in authority as well 
as by those under authority. 


In education it is the attitude of 
authority toward students and the at- 
titude of students toward authority 
and its representatives which consti- 
tutes a problem area. Within this area 
two trends or directions seem to 
emerge. One is a station-to-station 
approach. This is a rather detached, 
impersonal, and severely objective 
technique. Like the station-to-station 
telephone call, it is not really con- 
cerned with a specific individual but 
rather with the place or station being 
called where anyone who answers 
will be satisfactory. Then there is the 
directly and specifically personal and 
clearly subjective person-to-person ap- 
proach. Like the telephone call of 
that type, it is directed to an individ- 
ual by name. 


Perspectives focused through train- 
ing and experience indicate a path of 
least resistance crowded with well- 
meaning but less well-conditioned 
teachers and counselors who have ra- 
tionalized themselves into the notion 
that they must treat all people alike 
and impersonally or, as they call it, 
objectively. Consequently they apply 
a common rule to all students in a 
type of legal mass trial and _pro- 
nouncement of sentence, all in one. 
This is relatively simple, since within 
this approach no factors or circum- 
stances bearing on individuals need 
to be considered. Mutual trust and 
confidence play no part in human re- 
lations here because the climate in- 
hibits their very conception. The 
person-to-person approach requires 
much time and patience for an ap- 
praisal of the individual and his rela- 
tion to authority. After such appraisal 
it takes a good quality of courage to 
admit that authority may not know 
all the facts and may be in error, and 
that the ordinary mass pattern of hu- 
man engineering does not always fit. 


All of us, students and teachers, 
must learn to adjust to authority. 
There are some attitudes and actions 
common to all of us in this process of 
adjustment. Most of us submit to ex- 
ternal authority. We thus avoid pun- 
ishment, get along with majority opin- 
ion, and learn to disregard differences 
in others, at least until these differ- 
ences affect our own lives. Education 
brings about external conformity 
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through reward or punishment or 
other pressures. Students soon learn 
how to conform in order to secure 
a passing grade. Some teachers, some 
students, and some parents believe 
this outcome to be evidence of an 
education. All of us must be trained 
to conform to authority. Our process 
of education, however, sometimes re- 
sults in negative conformity instead 
of positive participation. Students 
fight against opposition rather than 
with it. We sometimes suppress 
rather than invite honest questions. 
We seem to be aware of only two 
points of view — ours and the wrong 
one. Sometimes we do not even give 
students an opportunity to tell us 
their ideas because we are too busy 
telling them ours. Only God knows 
all the answers, but we sometimes 
talk as though we knew; therefore we 
feel it our duty to persist in talking 
even before we listen. We might at 
least examine different viewpoints and 
admit the possibility of mutual under- 
standing and a working compromise. 

In order to maintain a working or 
dynamic relationship there must be 
some realistic communication. Teach- 
ers and counselors themselves must 
know and understand school purposes 
and staff responsibilities and relation- 
ships in order to be able to interpret 
positively to students. Students must 
be informed before entering a school 
about purposes, meanings, and impli- 
cations of the school program and 
school regulations. Failure to inform 
them may bring mass resentment by 
students for having “signed without 
reading the small print.” Straightfor- 
ward dealing with prospective and 
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enrolled students is the first step to- 
ward desirable human relations. Now 
teachers and counselors can work 
with students toward mutual accept- 
ance, compliance, and general co- 
operation in the delicate and difficult 
area of regulations and _ responsibil- 
ities. Both teachers and students may 
now develop a common interest in 
living with and for their school and 
its policies and purposes. 

A desirable relationship among all 
concerned is facilitated by a teacher 
or counselor who is 

— friendly enough to make students 

know that they and their prob- 
lems are welcome; 

—dependable enough to inspire 

confidence in himself as one who 
can be trusted, a_ reputation 
which has been earned through 
a relationship of mutual faith and 
trust between himself and the 
student; 


— secure enough to work effectively 
within a mutually designed and 
clearly recognized administrative 
framework of responsibilities and 
relationships; 

—free enough to live a balanced 
life which includes leisure, quiet, 
recreation, and relaxation in order 
to gain and retain the proper 
perspective; 

— co-operative enough to generate 
a similar spirit in others; 

— personable enough to encourage 
the thought that his counseling 
on the process of living has valid- 
ity; 

— sympathetic enough to warrant 
consideration of the larger per- 
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sonal issues in the lives of stu- 
dents; 

—careful enough to give advice 
with restraint and discretion; 

— sensitive enough to know that de- 
cisions for effective action are 
made by the students; 

—desirous enough to give persons 
who seek help the feeling of well- 
being and release from anxiety 
and tension. Christians is lived. 
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© With our urban population at an all-time high and still growing, these 
words by May Hill Arbuthnot in Children and Books are especially worth 
pondering: 


Sometimes it seems as if more time should be spent in providing city 
children with some of the lovely sensory experiences that crowded city streets 
deny them. The parks and public gardens are trying to do this; the problem 
is to get the children out of our classrooms occasionally to explore these 
little green oases. 


Somewhere children should see frisky lambkins and young colts at play. 
They should smell the good smells of the earth after a spring rain and bury 
their noses in lilacs and in lilies of the valley. They should taste the sweet- 
ness of wild strawberries and the sourness of apples pulled off the tree too 
soon. They should watch a dragonfly alight on a water lily in hot sunshine, 
and turtles in a row on a log, and the little silver sparkles of minnows close 
to shore. They should hear an old bullfrog’s booming bass in the evening, 
and young roosters at dawn, and a wood thrush singing in the twilight. They 
should have the fun of plopping through mud, wading creeks, getting lost 
in a cornfield, whopping down a hillside on a windy autumn day. 

These are some of the rich sensory experiences to which every child is 
entitled. Such experiences add immeasurably to the individual’s capacity for 
enjoying life anywhere, always, as long as he lives. They are also the very 
stuff of which dreams are made, and the key to better understanding of 
poetry, music, all the arts. Of course, a child can enjoy life and art without 
such experiences, just as he can enjoy life and art although he is crippled; 
but he could enjoy them more with better equipment. 


Hints on reading aloud to children were given to parents, November 17, 


at the Miracle of Books Fair, Chicago, by an experienced teacher of teachers, 
Raymond Lubway of the University of Chicago. Reading aloud leads to stimu- 
lating discussion, he said, makes a pleasant break in classroom routine and 
at home “helps hold the family unit together.” In choosing a book to read to 
children, he added, adults should make sure that the book (1) can easily be 
read aloud, is simple and direct in style, (2) is difficult enough to be just a bit 
beyond the child’s reach for reading by himself, and (3) is one that the adult 
himself can enjoy reading. . . . How these criteria stand up when it’s the child 
who chooses the book is not reported. — Publisher's Weekly 


Finally, those who have the priv- 
ilege and responsibility of offering 
guidance are persons who are learn- 
ing to understand themselves and 
their relations with God and who 
have full faith in God’s promises. As 
such they will convey to others di- 
rectly or indirectly what they them- 
selves see, feel, believe, and the per- 
spective in which their own lives as 


Using the Bulletin Board in Social Studies 


Fiorian L, FEtts 


The teaching of Social Studies may 
be made more interesting, appealing, 
and effective when the bulletin board 
is used as a learning visual aid. But 
for the bulletin board to be most use- 
ful, the work must become a group 
project. 

A class can plan the use of the 
bulletin board and share its message 
with classmates. The results of the 
use of the board should then be evalu- 
ated for effectiveness. A number of 
questions which clearly outline the 
nature of the evaluation can be asked. 
Are their classmates interested? 
Should the material on the board be 
changed often? Are the colors appeal- 
ing? Are the pupils learning from the 
bulletin board? Does the material 
which appears have balance? To find 
answers to the above questions, a poll 
of the class may be taken to see what 
the reaction is. 

The teacher serves as_ leader, 
guide, and group adviser. The teacher 
should never permit the use of the 
bulletin board to degenerate into a 
mere mechanical time consumer or 
busy work. 

To be most useful in teaching, 
which is the real aim of developing a 
bulletin board, care should be taken 
to have the exhibit draw the atten- 
tion of the pupils and hold it. Every 
board must have something to con- 
vey in the form of a message or a 
thought. To do this, any captions or 
thoughts must be short and to the 
point. The whole purpose behind the 
bulletin board is to cause some action 
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to result from a viewing of the dis- 
play. 

Dale says: “There are five ways in 
which the bulletin board may serve 
the classroom. They are: 1. announce- 
ments, 2. display of student work, 
3. poster-type material, 4. short-term 
events, 5. long-term projects.” 

The bulletin board may be used 
in Social Studies for displaying pic- 
tures on a phase or period being 
studied. In preparing a display, the 
students must follow some sort of 
order. If the pictures follow in order, 
numbers may be used to show the 
correct sequence. If titles are used, 
they must be short, eye-catching, and 
appealing to the viewer. 

Once the viewers attention is 
caught, it must be kept to make teach- 
ing effective; so a great deal of plan- 
ning and arranging must go into a dis- 
play. Most bulletin-board displays 
will become outstanding if some 
thought and planning is put into the 
color scheme to be used. The back- 
ground should never dominate the 
board. It is used only for one pur- 
pose, to focus attention on your 
center of interest. 

In Social Studies, maps of the area 
being studied can be enlarged by 
using a projector. After the map has 
been traced on the board, it can be 
used for place geography, exploration 
routes, settlements, products, social 
areas, physical-political divisions, or 
occupation areas. As the unit pro- 
gresses, the above-mentioned items 
can be put on the map by the commit- 
tees assigned to this task. A map such 
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as this will serve as an invaluable 
teaching aid and may be used as a 
review upon the completion of the 
unit. 

The subject matter in the Social 
Studies lends itself very well to the 
development of bulletin-board proj- 
ects. There are so many varied fields 
and ideas that may be projected to 
the pupils through a well-planned dis- 
play. The flexibility of the bulletin 
board is illimitable. The board may 
serve as a background with a mural 
which can direct to a table below the 
board where collections which relate 
to the unit being studied have been 
placed on display. With the help 
of arrows or ribbons the captions can 
pull the viewers into the dispaly. 

Any medium may be used to pre- 
sent the area being exhibited. The 
use of tempera on newsprint has 
proved to be a very enjoyable experi- 
ence for pupils. The pupils are able 
to project their ideas on the board via 
other media, such as crayola, chalk, 
water color, or charcoal. By being 
able to use these varied media, the 
pupils have a wide choice and will be 
able to select the one most suited to 
their tastes. 

DeKieffer suggests an effective bul- 
letin board preparation outline. 


1. Select a specific topic. 

. Select the right materials. 
. Plan the arrangement. 

. Use color. 

. Use neat and clear lettering. 


. Create the proper atmosphere. 


Noar wo 


. Make the arrangement tell a 
story. 


8. Add eye-catchers to the display. 
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9. Avoid crowding the exhibit. 

10. Hide the mechanics of the dis- 
play. 

11. Use originality in your bulletin 
board. 


For the bulletin board to have edu- 
cative value, the following criteria de- 
veloped by Kinder should be studied 
and used as a guide: 


1. Serves as a proper display of out- 
standing work of the pupils. 

2. Suitable place to display clip- 
pings, news, pictures, posters, 
and photographs. 

3. Appropriate place for announce- 
ments, assignments, etc. 


4. Creates interest. 


5. Unifies class spirit, feeling of 
ownership and responsibility. 


6. Acts as an agency for socializa- 
tion through group effort in ar- 
ranging displays and through 
care of the bulletin board. 

7. Furnishes an outlet for artistic 
and creative ability of pupils. 


8. Helps to relieve the bareness and 
bleakness of the classroom. 


As DeKieffer says: “The primary 
function of the bulletin board is to 
visualize and vitalize the course of 
study with a constantly changing, 
planned series of materials.” He pre- 
sents a good reason for teachers to put 
the bulletin board to use in Social 
Studies. 

When the bulletin board is used in 
the Social Studies, a system should be 
set up through which the class rates 
the work that has been done. Kinder 
presents one that can be used to de- 
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velop better displays. His rating 
schedule follows: 
I. General Appearance 50 points 


Arrangement 10 
Variety of Materials 10 
Appeal 5 

Authentic Illustration 5 
Neatness 5 

Originality 5 

Color Contrast 5 
Explanations 5 

Labels and Printing 5 


II. Educational Value 
Clearness of Purpose 10 
Appropriateness 10 
Timeliness 10 
Stimulation 10 
Comprehensiveness 10 


50 points 


Total 


The bulletin board may also be em- 
ployed as a poster. By using effective 
wording, pictures, and color schemes 
the poster can literally shout out its 
message. 

In having the pupils work co-opera- 
tively, any pupil may assume an im- 
portant position in the group. He may 
also gain recognition and experience 
which he might not achieve in any 
other activity. The bulletin board can 
do this only if time and effort are put 
into preparation by pupils and 
teacher. 

To really become a successful aid 
in the Social Studies, the bulletin 
board must cause people to want to 
look at it, so an attention-getting de- 
vice must be employed. This might 
consist in employing outstanding, 
crisp, colorful headings. Another way 
to gain attention is to develop the 
Third Dimension effect. To master 


100 points 
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this, a small amount of wax may be 
placed on the back of the pictures or 
letters. This will give them that raised 
effect which adds depth. Using the 
three-D approach attracts attention 
and adds reality to the display. This is 
an eye-catching way of displaying pic- 
tures related to the Social Studies pro- 
gram. Some pupils may be en- 
couraged to make letters for headings 
out of plywood. This procedure and 
the raised effect can give added zest 
to the board. 

The bulletin board lends itself so 
well to the Social Studies program 
that it is surprising that some teachers 
have failed to make full use of this aid 
to their teaching. Not only will the 
pupils have the pleasure of building 
up a display, but they can learn much 
from the finished product. If the 
teachers and their pupils use inge- 
nuity, the bulletin board can become 
a teaching and learning aid that will 
be hard to match. 
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An EssENTIAL For FREEDOM. — If a nation expects to be ignorant and free 
in a state of civilization, it expects what never was and never will be. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Religious Education Agencies 


ANpREW W. KoMARCHUK 


THE CHURCH 


The church is the primary source 
of religious education for many. Per- 
haps the reason for this is the fact 
that not all church denominations 
have Sunday schools, day schools, or 
Saturday schools for the religious edu- 
cation of their children. For many 
people the religion they are taught 
comes to them through the sermon on 
Sunday morning. 

Even children can worship the Sav- 
ior in a church service. It can prove 
to be a wonderful religious experience 
for the child. Little children who 
have been taught the truth about God 
and believe in Jesus can worship Him 
in spirit and will often do so more 
readily than adults. 

Children should be taken along to 
the church worship service by their 
parents. The forms of a liturgical 
service can help to teach the child 
the Christian truths which he must 
continuously accept and work with in 
order to be able to worship God in 
“spirit and in truth.” But children 
must be taught the meaning of the 
various forms in a service so they can 
participate in public worship with un- 
derstanding. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


The Sunday school is an agency of 
the church which is intended to meet 
the religious needs of children of all 
ages. Often Sunday school classes 
begin for children at the age of two 
or three and run up to the age of 
nineteen or twenty. This does not in- 
clude the adult classes intended for 


people beyond the age just men- 
tioned. 

A Sunday school is a valuable help 
to the mother in the training of her 
child in religious thinking. However, 
the Sunday school is usually limited 
to one hour on Sunday morning. This 
is a comparatively short time when 
one stops to think of the total number 
of waking hours a child spends in a 
week. If the teachers in a Sunday 
school are consecrated workers, hav- 
ing the interest of the child in mind, 
they can still accomplish much even 
in the short time they are allowed for 
their work. 

Irving S. Olds, a prominent New 
York attorney, has said: “No one can 
minimize the importance of Sunday 
schools in fostering among the youths 
of the country a faith in God and an 
ability to recognize what is funda- 
mentally right and just.” 


THE SATURDAY SCHOOL 


Some congregations choose to edu- 
cate their youth through the use of 
a Saturday school. The sessions range 
from one to two hours during a morn- 
ing to an all-day session. Saturday 
sessions permit the pastor or teacher 
to bring the child into the church en- 
vironment while he is still alert. Such 
sessions can also be expanded to in- 
clude more instructional material be- 
cause there is more time available to 
the teacher than is usually allotted 
during Sunday school. Howard W. 
Kramer has pointed out the discovery 


1 Stewardson Clipper (weekly newspaper), 
LXVIII (April 8, 1954), 3 9s 
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that the Saturday school can be de- 
veloped to allow more time for reli- 
gious instruction in a year than any 


other outside agency except the paro- 
chial school. 


THE VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 


Many churches of many denomina- 
tions are making use of the vacation 
Bible school not only as an educa- 
tional agency for the children of their 
own church members but as a mis- 
sion agency to gain other children for 
Christ. Such schools make religion 
very interesting for the children 
through the use of Bible stories, songs, 
arts, and crafts. 

The vacation Bible school also helps 
to keep the children off the streets 
and out of mischief while it instills in 
the children Bible truths which can 
help them become better children. 
“During the season of the year when 
children are on vacation and therefore 
more prone to fall victim to juvenile 
delinquency, the vacation Bible school 
demonstrates the church’s concern for 
youth and assists them in making 
profitable use of their leisure time.” * 


CHRISTIAN SUMMER CAMPS 


Another aid to parents in providing 
religious training for their children is 
the summer camp under the guidance 
and supervision of Christian leaders. 


Church-controlled camps can supply 
the physical and social wants of the 
campers and, in addition, give these 
children positive Christian training. 
By teaching him to play and work in a 
Christian environment, we can teach 


the child, if nothing else, that it can 


2 R. C. Rein, “Re-evaluating the Vaca- 
tion Bible School,” LuTHERAN EDUCATION, 
LXXXVI (April 1951), 375. 
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be “fun” to live like a Christian. Yes, 
I said “if nothing else,” for I know 
that the intimacy of camp life allows 
for the removal of many social weak- 
nesses, even sins, which have crept in- 
to the child’s life through the influence 
of unchristian schoolmates. I mean 
specifically such sins as cursing, fight- 
ing, stealing, and lying. The example 
of other campers affects the child as 
much as the fatherly and Christian 
guidance of the Christian counselor 
and director. 

All features of camp life increase 
in value when they are Christ-cen- 
tered. Evening devotions around a 
campfire under the stars leave a deep, 
lasting impression. There are oppor- 
tunities for prayers at mealtimes, 
morning and evening devotional exer- 
cises, and daily Bible class periods. 


WEEKDAY NURSERY SCHOOLS 


Another innovation which can be 
used by the church for the instruction 
of the very small child is the weekday 
nursery school. This becomes useful 
to mothers who find it necessary to 
work but want their children trained 
to live according to Christian prin- 
ciples. It has been recommended that 
the church provide this service for 
from three to eight hours a day for 
five days of the week. 

Frank Grebe thinks this a very good 
thing for the religious education of 
the children of the church. He has 
the following to say: 

This is the kind of ministry the church 

should provide the little child. Here 

religion and life are not divorced; they 
are one. Here we do not talk about 

Christian living; children experience 


3 W. H. Luecke, “Christian Summer 
Camps,” Parish Education, XXVIII (May 
1950), 78. 
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it. In such an arrangement the church 
meets the needs of the little child at 
the most formative years of his life. 
. .. It is ultimately the only adequate 
service the church can provide young 


children. .. .4 


THE LUTHERAN PARISH SCHOOL 


Aside from the home the Lutheran 
parish school is by far the most effec- 
tive agency for the instruction of chil- 
dren in religion. It provides an op- 
portunity for the child to receive train- 
ing five days a week for nine months 
of the year. In a parish, or parochial, 
school the teacher has an opportunity 
to integrate religion into the teaching 
of all subjects. He can also use reli- 
gion in teaching fair play during re- 
cess periods. This school carries the 
nursery school idea into the higher 
age levels. Some parochial schools 
run from kindergarten through the 
12th year of school. 


In parish schools a certain period 
of the day is set aside for the teach- 
ing of Bible truths as well as doctrines 
of the particular church body as de- 
rived from the Bible. The teaching of 
the Bible story in grades below the 
high school level is given more atten- 
tion than any other instructional ac- 
tivity in the teaching of religion. The 
farther down in the grades or groups, 
the greater the emphasis. 


If children are to receive sound reli- 
gious experiences through the telling 
of the Bible story, it is very important 
that the teacher be prepared to do 
a good and not a superficial job. 
Methods of telling a Bible story and 


4 “Christian Education Five Weekdays a 
Week,” The American Lutheran, XXXV 
(March 1952), 4. 
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making the point clear are means to- 
ward an end and not the end in itself. 

The Christian teacher uses the Bible 
story to provide a wholesome religious 
experience for the child if he follows 
certain general principles when he 
presents the story. He must have a 
definite aim in mind. The story facts 
must be presented accurately and as 
much as possible in Bible language. 
An application of the lesson to the 
life of the child is important, but it 
must be carefully made. The ap- 
proach to the Bible story and the 
procedure used in telling it must vary 
with the story and the age of the 
child. 

John Dewey said: “School is not 
preparation for life, but school is life.” 
An analogy to Christian education 
is Dewey's statement paraphrased: 
“A Christian day school is not pre- 
paring children for a future life as 
Christians, but the Christian school is 
fostering Christian living now so as to 
assure Christian living as an adult.” > 

Dr. James A. Pike, chaplain at Co- 
lumbia University, says that parochial 
schools may be the “last ditch” solu- 
tion to the problem of religious train- 
ing for young people who cannot have 
religion classes in the public schools. 
“We cannot win this great new reli- 
gious war merely with the Marshall 
Plan and material weapons,” says Dr. 
Pike. “We must stir the peoples of the 
world with Christian faith.” ¢ 

The Christian school can also take 
the lead in helping to stem the tide of 
juvenile delinquency. The hope for 


5 E. L. Schapsmeier, “John Dewey’s Ac- 
ceptable Contributions,” Luraeran Epuca- 
TIon, LXXXVIII (December 1952), 177. 


6 Ibid., LXXXVI (December 1950), 195. 
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saving thousands of our youth from 
moral shipwreck lies in the co-opera- 
tion of home, school, and church. 
Since the Christian teacher in the 
parochial school serves as a link be- 
tween these agencies, the school can 
take the initiative. One of the oldest 
parochial schools in this country, Saint 
Matthew’s Lutheran School of Man- 
hattan, reports that no pupil of that 
school has ever been in trouble with 
the police.* 

Clarence Peters made the following 
statement on the teaching of religion 
to children: “The child is very apt to 
relegate religion to a spot on Sunday 
morning and may not regard religion 
as the dominating and motivating 
power of its life unless it is also taught 
in school and home.” ® This is espe- 
cially true because we are told by 
sociologists that whereas formerly the 
church was the focal point of the com- 
munity, now it must compete with 
other agencies which attract the peo- 
ple of our country, such as the com- 
mercialized forms of entertainment. 
So the school and the home must co- 
operate to help the church do what 
it cannot do alone. 


The parish school can give the stu- 
dents a well-grounded education in 
the secular subjects as well. A survey 
of students who had attended paro- 
chial schools, and were admitted to 
the Stewardson-Strasburg High School 
since the recent consolidation shows 
that of 56 parish school students en- 


7 Carl Beier, Jr., “A 200-Year-Old School 
in Manhattan,” This Day, V (September 
1958), 22. 

8 Concordia Theological Monthly, XX 
(May 1949), 344. 
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rolled, 20 were doing above-average 
work, 17 were doing average work. 
In the past year almost every student 
from the Stewardson parish school 
was on the honor roll of the high 
school at some time of the year. The 
same can be said about most parochial 
schools in most areas. The parish 
school can do much in providing a 
well-grounded education for the child. 
At the same time the parish school can 
do much work in building character. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


“Despite the efforts made by the 
church groups to educate the children 
in religion, the religious needs of 
many children are imperfectly met at 
the present time. It has been esti- 
mated that approximately one half of 
the children and youth in the United 
States receive no religious instruction 
outside the home.” ® 


For this reason many people are 
advocating the teaching of religion in 
the public schools. This involves 
problems which may never be solved, 
but the fact that it is being discussed 
more and more shows that even public 
school leaders are realizing the value 
of religion in molding the character 
of our youth. 


Some aims of education have been 
put forth by philosophers which could 
be developed to a greater extent 
through the use of religion. They fol- 
low here: “Schools should produce 
people who have established basic re- 
lationships to life, philosophic and re- 


ligious.” — Dr. Good Watson, Teach- 


9 Edwin H. Rian, Christianity and Amer- 
ican Education (San Antonio, Tex., The 
Naylor Company, 1949) p. 219. 
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ers College, Columbia University.” 
“Correct education disposes the child 
to take the path that will lead him to 
truth when he has reached the age to 
understand it and to goodness when 
he has acquired the faculty of recog- 
nizing and loving it . . . education is 
nothing but the formation of hab- 
its.” — Rousseau. “Education consists 
of giving to the body and the soul all 
the perfection of which they are sus- 
ceptible.” — Plato.1?. “The end of edu- 
cation is triple: (1) to develop the 
mental faculties, (2) to communicate 
knowledge, and (8) to mold charac- 
ter.” — Thiry.” 

The people who advocate the teach- 
ing of religion in some form in public 
schools hold the following theory: 

If there is no place in our public 

schools for Christ, for sin and grace, 

for judgment and everlasting life, for 
creation or conversion, then secularism 

is inculcated by default. There is a 

religious vacuum, and secularism must 

enter. The child feels his religious be- 
liefs aren’t important because they are 
never mentioned.1* 

The Religious News Service has 
published the following statement: 
“A 100-member State commission of 
Illinois has recommended the investi- 
gation of the possibility of introducing 
‘cultural courses’ in the history of 
great religions and felt that these 
courses could be given without in- 


10 In Chicago Principals’ Club Reporter, 
quoted in LurHERAN Epucation, LXXXVII 
(June 1952), 495. 

11 “What Is Education?” 
tion, XXX (May 1952), 67. 

12 Tbid. (November 1952), p. 144. 

13 Tbid. 

14 Eugene Beltz, “There Are Schools and 
Schools,” LuTHERAN Epucation, LXXXVIII 
(June 1953), 483. 
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doctrinating children in denomina- 
tional beliefs.” 1° 

Dr. Clarence Linton, Director of 
the Committee on Education and Re- 
ligion of the American Council on 
Education, has the following to say 
on this same subject: 

Religion can, and in our judgment 

should, be taught in the same way as 

the economic and political institutions 
and principles of our country should 
be studied — not as something on 
which the American public school 
must settle all arguments and say the 
last word, but as something which is 
so much a part of the American heri- 
tage and so relevant to contemporary 
values that it cannot be ignored.1¢ 
One suggested plan is to integrate 
into the activities of the school “the 
acceptable spiritual, moral, and eth- 
ical values” which religion contributes 
to our way of human behavior. 

Most suggestions do not indicate 
that people want any specific reli- 
gions taught to their children in the 
public school. They feel that denom- 
inational beliefs should still be taught 
by the schools of the church. “Both 
public and private schools side by 
side is wholesome. Neither should be 
abolished. Both should recognize 
rights of the other. To guard against 
increasing tensions between them, re- 
ligious leaders should provide com- 
mon agreements and sanctions for 
moral and spiritual values to be taught 
in the public school.” 17 


15 LUTHERAN EpucatTion, LXXXVII (Oc- 
tober 1951), 72. 


16 “Religion in Public Schools,” Lvu- 


THERAN EpucaTion, LXXXIX (October 
1958), 94, 95. 
17 Henry H. Hill, “Public Schools Must 


Be Secular,” The Atlantic (October 1952), 
pp. 75—77. 
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Following is a list of some sugges- 
tions of things which public school 
teachers may do in their relation to 
religion: 

1. They may recognize the existence 


of religion as an important activity 
in the lives of human beings. 


2. They may recognize the existence 
of God and the consequent brother- 
hood of man. 


3. They may recognize the earthly life 
of Jesus as an important historical 
event. 


4. They may recognize the Bible as 
an important document which is 
usable as a guidebook for daily 
living. 

5. They may encourage religious 
thought among children and point 
out to them that religion should 
have the effect of making people 
act better. 


6. They may show in their own lives 
the manifestation of religion in 
ethical conduct. 


7. If and when appropriate, especially 
in the teaching of literature, history, 
civics, or geography, they may 
make reference to the common 
events of stories of the Bible, 
especially to such events and pas- 
sages as have become the posses- 
sion of the race: the Good Sa- 
maritan, the Prodigal Son, the 
Psalms, the Proverbs, etc. 


8. They may recognize freely that the 
religious motive has often led to im- 
portant work in music, literature, 
painting, and architecture. 
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9. They may show an interest in re- 
ligion, without in any way advertis- 
ing their particular affiliations.18 

There are some who feel that the 
public school should do nothing more 
than it is now doing to foster religious 
growth in the child. John P. Milligan 
says: “God is in school. By teaching 
goodness, the public schools are teach- 
ing about divinity. By stressing spir- 
itual values, the schools strengthen 
faith in God. Surely, the will of God 
is being done in the public schools 
of America.” 19 

The public schools, however, are by 
definition not required or even per- 
mitted to teach religion, even though 
many educators feel it should be done. 
This fact puts the responsibility for 
religious education of children and 
young adults squarely up to the par- 
ents who will seek the earnest help of 
the church in this project. 

Any agency that can bring a child 
closer to God, that can teach him to 
accept Jesus as his personal Savior, 
will be furthering the cause of Chris- 
tian education. Every agency must do 
its best to reach as many children and 
with as much significant religious 
teaching as possible. 


18 John M. Brewer, Education as Guid- 
ance (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1932), 
pp: 456, 457. 

19 “Think on These Things,” NEA Jour- 
nal (December 1952), p. 387. 


Underlying textbook publishers’ plans for 1958, says Lloyd W. King, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Textbook Publishers Institute, is the fact that 
the new year “will surely bring critical re-examination of our entire educational 
system; a restatement of educational objectives; a clear recognition of the home 
as an educative agency; a new realization of the responsibilities in a democracy 
to seek out and train superior individuals; a demand that education stress 
fundamental skills as well as develop American citizens capable of participating 
wisely in self-government and carrying their own economic load.” 


Publisher's Weekly 
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A MEMO FROM MO 


Dear CONRAD: 


I guess most alert teachers are inveterate newspaper and magazine clippers. 
Almost daily they run across an article, cartoon, or picture that fits a lesson 
“just perfectly.” So out come the scissors and snip! another clipping is on its 
way to the bulletin board, the file cabinet, the handbag, or the coat pocket. 

I wonder, however, whether many teachers have thou: ht much about clip- 
ping advertisements. Certain kinds, I mean. The kind, for example, that 
would illustrate some present-day implications of the Seventh or Eighth Com- 
mandment. Or the kind that would help teach careful, discriminating reading 
techniques. Or those usable in health classes or social studies lessons on 
modern business. 

Lately I’ve begun collecting these. Here are a few samples: 

1. “Bufferin acts twice as fast as aspirin to relieve pain.” Quite a claim! 
Just what does it mean, however? That Bufferin eliminates a headache in 
half the time that it takes aspirin? No, that isn’t what the ad says — but 
I'll bet that’s what its author wants you to think it says. And Ill bet that’s 
what many people actually think it says. But look at the words. All they say 
is that “Bufferin acts twice as fast.” In other words, if aspirin takes, say, 
120 seconds to start getting into the bloodstream, Bufferin will do so in 60. 
Frankly, I doubt that this is reason enough to pay a premium price for a pain 
reliever. Ill wait an extra minute —or even two. Anyway, “when in pain, 
take NEBS . . . the unique non-prescription tablet that goes to work almost 
instantly, speeds to the site of pain!” What are we down to now, 15 seconds? 
(Application Possibilities: Religion class — Is this a lie, or isn’t it? Is this steal- 
ing the consumer’s money? Health class— What are the relative merits of 
non-prescription medicines? Reading class — Just what does this sentence say? 
Why does the ad italicize “twice as fast,” not “acts”? ) 


2. “Give Seagram’s, the luxury gift of the year. Give the world’s leading 
whiskey.” Note the adjective “leading.” Just what does it imply? That more 
people drink Seagram’s than any other? That this whiskey is sold in more 
countries than any other? That more gallons of this brand are sold than any 
other? That Seagram’s is the world’s best whiskey? I just don’t know what 
“leading” implies. Except that the admen want me to believe that since nearly 
everyone’s buying the best, I should too. Mass acceptance has never been proof 
of quality! Besides, “Knowledgeable people give gift-packaged Imperial.” 
(Application Possibilities: Obvious. ) 

3. One more quickie. A local drugstore ad proclaims: “15,000 Important 
Cigarette Lighters, 98 cents each.” Important lighters? Come again? Oh, 
I see; you mean “imported” lighters. But you didn’t want to be quite that 
blunt. (Application Posssibilities: Obvious. ) 

For some background reading on this subject, check these books: Darrell 
Huff, How to Lie with Statistics, New York, Norton & Co., 1954; Vance Pack- 
ard, The Hidden Persuaders, New York, David McKay Co., 1957. 

Just thought of a moral for this letter: “Clip your ads, and keep the ads 
from clipping you.” 


Better close with that. ae 
Clippingly yours, 
MO 


P.S. I can’t resist just one more. “A $39.95 value for only $29.95.” Who 
says its worth $39.95? And why don’t they say what they mean, namely, 
$40 and $30? 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted 
to the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


FACTS YOU MIGHT LIKE 
TO KNOW 

While the measure of success of 
any organization is not usually deter- 
mined by the number of people in- 
volved in it, the fact nevertheless re- 
mains that statistics are revealing. 
This applies also to the LEA. During 
the Executive Board meeting on Feb- 
ruary 18, the Business Committee re- 
port produced some interesting facts 
which you should consider. 


In October 1956 the LEA had a 
membership of a few more than 1,200. 
Now, a year and a half later, the fig- 
ure stands at 1,792. That represents 
a considerable growth. A breakdown 
of the membership appears as fol- 


lows: 


Oct. Feb. 

1956 1958 

Men teachers ____-__---__ 799 1,088 

Women teachers _______- 228 461 

BASCOTS epee ae Aes 115 124 
Organizations, (faculties, 

libraries, boards, etc.) _— Al 59 

BGAY ADEODIC 2 47 60 

1230 792 


The increase is heartening — the 
number of teacher members disheart- 
ening. Of a total potential of more 
than 5,000 we have enlisted about 30 
per cent. Of course the percentage 
for men is considerably higher than 


for our women, so many of whom 
have had training other than through 
synodical schools and who can well 
benefit from reading LurHEraN Epv- 
CATION and the LEA publications. 


You, as an active member, are the 
best resource the organization has to 
recruit these people. Take it upon 
yourself to enlist the procrastinators, 
the less professional. 


There is a reason for the 45-per-cent 
increase in membership. First, many 
past and present members have been 
good promoters. Also, our Member- 
ship, Promotion, and Publicity Com- 
mittee of the board has been very 
active, and, third, the board feels the 
new “Bill me” procedure has shown 
its effect. This procedure was ini- 
tiated in October 1956, and now 
comes another interesting set of facts 
and figures. 


As of February 1958, there were ap- 
proximately 260 charged membership 
payments due. Some of these are still 
$5.00 memberships, the rest $6.00. 
This amounts to nearly $1,500 in un- 
paid bills, a figure we feel will gener- 
ally remain about the same. We re- 
ceive about 25 charged payments a 
month. 

When this policy was begun, the 
majority of the board members felt 
that the loss risk would be negligible. 
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It is a little early to tell whether this 
is true or not. Presently the status of 
the 260 unpaid memberships looks 
like this: 
200 due less than 5 months 

45 delinquent from 5 to 12 months 

15 delinquent expired over 12 months 

ago 

Interesting? Do professional people 
pay their bills? If you are included 
in the 260, the first move after read- 
ing this will be to mail in your pay- 
ment pronto. If you are not included, 
congratulations! But maybe that de- 
linquent brother or sister member 
whom you know would appreciate a 
little push. 

With the LEA operating on such 
a close budget, it is imperative that 
funds arrive regularly. Our treasury 
is too low for comfort, due in part to 
the added memberships and in part 
to our absorbing of the $1,500 which 
remains unpaid. We are confident 
that nonpayments are due generally 
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to just plain procrastination. Our 
creditors have short patience, so 


lease! 
a A REMINDER 


LEA-NLPTL annual convention, 
Concordia, River Forest, August 8, 
4, and 5. The program is all but 
“wrapped up.” Be sure your local 
PTL has elected its delegate, and LEA 
members, we are looking for you also. 
Stimulating, interesting education and 
fellowship will be available. 


A REGRET 

For many long years the LEA Ex- 
ecutive Board has had the fine service 
of Miss Gertrude Doederlein. Be- 
cause a busy schedule caused her to 
be unable to attend many of the meet- 
ings, she felt compelled to tender her 
resignation, which the board accepted 
regretfully. Her replacement has not 
yet been appointed. For her fine con- 
tribution and stimulating ideas we 
say, “Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant.” RHS 


FITLY SPOKEN 
— People may doubt what you say, but they will always believe what 


you do. 


— Friendship is a responsibility, not an opportunity. 


— Be thankful if you have a job a little harder than you like. A razor 
cannot be sharpened on a piece of velvet. 


— A Bulgarian proverb reminds us: “God promises a safe landing but not 


a calm passage.” 


— Man is a creature who has to argue down another man’s opinion before 


he can believe in his own. 


— There is nothing wrong with having nothing to say, unless you say 


it out loud. 


— Why cry over spilt milk when it is already four fifths water? 
—A boy can usually find as many reasons for harboring a stray dog as 
a man can find for keeping up his membership in some useless organization. 


— If you cannot have everything, make the best of everything you have. 
— And now among the fading embers, 


These in the main are my regrets: 


When I am right, no one remembers; 


When I am wrong, no one forgets. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Victor C. Krause, William H. Lehmann, Jr., Daniel E. Poellot, Theo. JG. 
Kuehnert. 


BOOKS 


SOCIOLOGY 


MORE THAN SOCIAL STUDIES. By Alice Miel and Peggy Brogan. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.; Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. $5.95. 

Alice Miel, professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia University, combines 
her talent with that of the educational consultant Peggy Brogan to develop the thesis that 
some of the most significant opportunities for social learning are to be found in the give- 
and-take of general living in the classroom and school rather than in one part of the 
school curriculum. 

The authors draw on resources developed through ten years of graduate school teaching 
and learning on Morningside Heights to indicate how skills in human living can be 
developed beyond the confines of the time, purposes, and activities of the designated 
social-studies period. 

The first part of the volume deals with “Education and the Democratic Discipline.” 
The authors review purpose, place, and traditional organization of elementary social 
studies before presenting their version of the “New Giant Step in Social Education”; 
to work out a relationship between the two streams of development — the social-studies 
stream and the character-education stream. We wonder how many good teachers have 
taken this step long ago. The development of a social-learning theory is supported by 
a comprehensive review of practices which reflect a concern for interpersonal relationships 
and development. The volume also reflects a deep concern for individual adjustment 
and competencies. 

Alert Christian school faculties who are anxious to develop an integrated program of 
social learning and Christian life in action will find a wealth of ideas in Part III, “Special 
Helps for Teachers.” The motivation for the program in a Christian school would 
obviously be distinctive. V.C.K. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S USE OF ALCOHOL. By W. J. Wiltenburg. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1956. $ .25. 

This is the fourth in the Lutheran Round Table Series of pamphlets designed to serve 
as a resource for Christian thinking on issues of our times. That the problem treated here 
is one of contemporary urgency needs no documentation at this place. Four areas of 
discussion are presented: 1. What does the Bible say? 2. The case for total abstinence. 
3. Treatment for alcoholics. 4. The decision belongs to you. In each case, the presenta- 
tion is made in all fairness and realism. Section 3 includes the Alcoholics Anonymous 
method of treatment. The merit of the booklet lies in its wise, evangelical counsel. Fourteen 
pertinent questions for discussion conclude the pamphlet. D. E. P. 
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SOCIOLOGY, with Application to Nursing and Health Education. By Francis J. Brown. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.; Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 568 pages. $6.75. 

Here is a basic treatment of sociology with special reference to individual and com- 
munity health problems. The book is designed to be a guide for nurses. 

Before writing the book, the author solicited the opinions and any questions of fifty 
leaders in nursing education. After he had drafted his outline, he submitted it to 
400 directors of nursing education in schools widely distributed throughout the country. 

The organization of the book follows that of a textbook for an introductory course in 
sociology: (I) The Individual and Society, (II) Social Organization, (III) The Person, 
(IV) Social Health. The special purpose of the book is indicated in every chapter. At the 
close of each of its twenty chapters the author presents under the title of “Case Material 
a problem or a situation specifically related to experiences in nursing. 

The book is profusely illustrated and is written in an interesting style. It is a very 
serviceable basic text for a course in sociology in a school for nurses. T: K. 


PHILOSOPHY 


FOUR PHILOSOPHIES: Their Practice in Education and Religion. By J. Donald Butler. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Revised edition, 1957. xvii and 618 pages. Bibli- 
ography. $6.00. 

The increasing interest in recent years in philosophy of education has led to the intro- 
duction of such courses in the curriculum of teacher-training institutions and departments. 
As a result the opportunity has arisen for the development of textbooks for use in such 
courses. The development of a textbook, difficult under any circumstance, is particularly 
difficult in the case of the philosophy of education. For what is required is the isolation 
of philosophical problems relevant to the field of education, a treatment of the various 
fashions in which these problems have been handled by philosophers, in terms both of 
methodology and of content, and at least an indication of how these varied handlings 
have affected practical educational approach. An additional problem is added when such 
courses are required of students who have no background in philosophy, or worse yet, 
when taught by instructors who have no training in philosophy. 

Judged by externals, Mr. Butler’s book seems to have met with some degree of success 
in meeting the need for such a philosophy of education textbook. Mr. Butler is a philosophy 
professor at Princeton University. He has experience with the problems of education. The 
first edition of his book appeared in 1951, received general favor, and in 1957 appeared 
in the second edition in revised form. 

The general structure and intent of the book are also laudable. The introductory part is 
devoted to a treatment of the similarities and differences between philosophy and the other 
intellectual disciplines, the problems which are philosophical in nature, the broad history 
of the discipline, the different categories into which philosophy has been divided, and the 
fashion in which the book will deal with the philosophy of education. 

The succeeding four parts are concerned with what Mr. Butler calls the four types 
of philosophy: naturalism, idealism, realism, and pragmatism. Each part is treated in 
the following fashion: (1) the history of the type, briefly sketching the philosophy of the 
various men whose philosophy falls under this type, (2) the epistemology, metaphysics, 
logic, and axiology (value set) of the type, (3) the approach of the type to education, 
(4) the approach of the type to religion, and (5) the strengths and weaknesses of the type. 

The final part is divided into two sections: a section indicating the problems which 
the student must solve if he is to construct his own philosophy of education, and a section 
wherein the author seeks to sketch his own philosophy of education. 

Mr. Butler is to be commended for his thoroughgoing honesty in the entire book. He is 
not averse to admitting it when he does not feel competent to speak on a particular 
philosopher. He further is concerned to indicate where personal bias may enter by virtue 
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of his own liking or dislike of a particular philosopher or philosophic approach. Mr. Butler 
is a Christian and is not in the least hesitant to announce the fact and is willing to incorpo- 
rate the principles of his belief into his system. 

On the other hand, there are some very serious weaknesses both in methodology and 
in content which make one somewhat averse to giving this textbook more than a highly 
qualified endorsement. 

Mr. Butler’s attempt to distinguish philosophy from science, art, and religion is not 
particularly successful. This is primarily due to the fact that the division is unnatural. 
The distinctions become most obviously weak when Mr. Butler asserts that science seeks 
the facts of life while philosophy seeks ultimate truth. Neither science nor philosophy 
would be happy with such a distinction. The distinction is contradicted by Mr. Butler 
a few pages later when he asserts that one branch of philosophy, logic, is a science. How 
a discipline can be partly scientific, but at the same time wholly nonscientific, Mr. Butler 
does not explain. 

With respect to the four kinds of philosophy, it is somewhat ironic that at about the 
same time that Mr. Butler's book appeared another also appeared, written by another 
“philosopher of education” and entitled The Five Schools of Philosophy. It is an impossi- 
bility to classify philosophies. Each is unique. Mr. Butler seems to have realized this, 
for a number of his philosophers refused to stay where they were put and popped up 
again in other categories. The division of philosophy into four kinds has a history in 
educational circles, but the fact that educators have tended to make such an arbitrary 
classification is no justification for continuing it. 

The most glaring weakness of the book lies in the description of the approaches of 
the various philosophers. This reviewer was unable to recognize any of them in Mr. Butler’s 
description. The biographical sketches seemed deliberately to draw upon eccentricities of 
the various men, and there seemed at times also to be an effort to account for the philo- 
sophical approaches of the men from isolated events in their lives. The appraisal of the 
strengths and weaknesses of each approach is uniformly weak. 

Probably the best part of the book is the final section. Freed of the burden of 
interpreting other men’s writings, Mr. Butler moves freely and easily in a presentation of 
his own views. He has a better-than-usual understanding of the problems of educational 
philosophy, and for a change a refreshing change — the problems of educational philosophy 
are dealt with in disciplined fashion. 

Doubtless parochial-school-conscious Lutherans will not care to see Mr. Butler dis- 
tinguish problems of education from problems of religion. In his own presentation he does 
not. His treatment of the meaning of Word in John i as compared to its use in Genesis 1 
shows that Mr. Butler has managed to penetrate beyond the obvious in theology. But 
he needs much greater penetration before he can lay claim to scholarship in this area. 

In general, this book is a big improvement over previous attempts in the area of 
religious educational philosophy and suggests an approach which is useful. W.H.L. 


A statement of the aim of education need not be a long list or even a short 
list; it can be in a single sentence. In a society of free men, the proper aim 
of education is to prepare the individual to make wise decisions. All else is 
but contributory. — Paut Wooprinc in A Fourth of a Nation 


While the reasons why boys give the teacher — and the law —a rougher 
time than girls are numerous, education has unfortunately contributed to the 
situation. The relative absence of men on the teaching staff, particularly at the 
elementary-school level, has resulted in a lack of sufficient models with whom 
boys could readily identify. 

Peter Timoruy Hountras, University of Michigan 


Books for Children and Teen-Agers 


Childhood lasts only a little time, and books are a very 
important part of childhood; therefore tt 1s essential that 


ELECTED by a committee of the 

S Young People’s Literature Board of 

The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
and reviewed by this. committee and by 
the Bulletin of the Children’s Book Center, 
published by the University of Chicago Press 
for The University of Chicago, Graduate 
Library School. 


Members of the reviewing group: Palmer 
Czamanske (Executive Director, Editor), 
E. H. Ruprecht (Executive Director), Lewis 
Klitzke, Renata Koschmann, Jack L. Mid- 
dendorf, Adalbert H. Stellhorn. 


Liaison associates: John F. Choitz, Lowell 
Hake. Acting Editor of the Bulletin of the 
Children’s Book Center: Sara I. Fenwick. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


BINDINGS. Unless otherwise noted, the publisher has 
sewn the leaves of the book in the usual way and has 
placed the book in a cloth cover. 


Pre-binding refers to a bindery's providing a new book 
with side-sewing and buckram cover, two binding fea- 
tures which quadruple the possible circulations of the 
book, in terms of wear. Any book may be purchased pre- 
bound; many schools buy all library books in this form. 


A library binding refers to a publisher's providing a new 
book with side-sewing (usually) and sturdy cloth cover. 


SIZE. The committee indicates the size of the pages 
of a book when the pages vary markedly in size from 
those of the average adult novel. 


USE OF BOOK. Unless otherwise noted, the book is 
desirable for both home and school. 


SUBJECT HEADINGS. For the use of school librarians 
the committee lists possible subject headings for some 
of the books. 


REPRINTING OF REVIEWS; REFERENCES. The Chil- 
dren's Book Center endeavors to review books by fixed 
standards of literary criticism and to recommend only 
the best. Complete reviews reprinted here from the 
Bulletin of the Center, with permission, appear in quota- 
tion marks, followed simply by BCBC, volume number, 
and page number. When the committee prints its own 
review, the committee provides reference to the Bulletin's 
review of the same book in the same short way, at 
the end of the subject head line, whenever possible. 


Sources of other reprinted reviews or reference to 
a review other than that of the Bulletin the committee 
will note in full form. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. A review of a book constitutes 
a recommendation. The mention of a book or books 
within a review or in a sentence following a review is 
also a recommendation, except where titles and dates 
are followed by NR (not recommended). The committee 
will include all titles reviewed or mentioned in the 
annual index. 


those books should be the best 


Gr. 9-12 
Ages 14-17 


Lewis, Elizabeth Foreman. TO BEAT 
A TIGER, ONE NEEDS A BROTH- 
ER’S HELP. Winston, 1956. 215 
pp. $2.95. 

Set in modern-day China during the Second 
World War, this junior novel centers in three 
Chinese youths: Yen, a fairly well-to-do 
scholar’s son; Wang, a farm boy; and Tu, 
a porcelain apprentice. As refugees sep- 
arated from their parents, each makes his 
way to Shanghai in an effort to flee the in- 
vading Japanese armies. Here they are 
forced to band together with other Chinese 
youths of different backgrounds in order to 
protect themselves from the tiger of war and 
to maintain meager existence in a city where 
food is already scarce. This incongruous 
group of youths learn to get along with each 
other in the face of dangers, and although 
they are driven to petty crime in order to 
exist, each keeps alive the hope that some- 
day after the war he will return to his 
former home and honest work. Although 
the book is frighteningly truthful in parts, 
the realistic characters, with warm courage, 
prove the validity of the Chinese proverb 
“To beat a tiger, one needs a brother’s help.” 
The understanding and the aspirations of 
youth in this book are such as any young 
Christian should applaud. The fact that 
these youths, caught in the tragedies of war, 
still respect and try to preserve the honor 
and decency they once knew ought to be 
thought-provoking to young readers, espe- 
cially since each of us has a part to play in 
beating the tiger of war. 

“The maturity of style and the concepts 

which the author introduces will have more 

to offer the thoughtful, mature reader than 
the reader who is primarily interested in ad- 


venture and action stories, although this has 
both.” — BCBC, X, 93. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND TEEN-AGERS 


Ho Ming, Girl of China (1984, $2.75) and 
Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze (1932, 
$2.75) deal with the conflicts of the old and 
the new China of twenty-five years ago. Ho- 
Ming is a lively girl who begins her educa- 
tion to become a public-health nurse. Young 
Fu is a thirteen-year-old country boy who 
becomes an apprentice to a skillful copper- 
smith in the rich city of Chungking. The 
Children’s Librarians Section of the Amer- 
ican Library Association awarded Mrs. Lewis 
the John Newbery Medal for Young Fu as 
the most distinguished book of 1932. 


These three books merit notice here because, 
like others reviewed in previous issues,* 
they offer learning experiences and valuable 
insights to superior readers. Education is 
a process of growth, and growth means grad- 
ual but lasting enlargement. Dr. J. N. Hook, 
a specialist in English at the University of 
Illinois, points out that one of the serious 
responsibilities of teachers, youth leaders, 
and parents is to encourage teen-agers to 
read books that little by little will expand 


their minds. 


Subject head: China — stories 


DAUGH- 
Morrow, 


Gr. 8-10 
Ages 13-15 


Bell, Margaret Elizabeth. 
TER OF WOLF HOUSE. 
1957. 218 pp. $2.95. 

The arrival of the Monroe family as traders 

to a secluded little Alaskan village meant 

trouble between the two ruling clans, the 
family of Wolf House and the family of 

Killerwhale House. Because of an unpleas- 

ant experience with white men previously, 

the shaman of Killerwhale House could see 
nothing but evil resulting from the newcom- 
ers. But the wise old chief of Wolf House 

understood that the white man brought a 

new way of life. He knew that his people 

had to accept the inevitable changes and 
should profit from the new ideas. The strug- 
gles of integrating the two cultures are espe- 
cially real to Nakatla, who is the grand- 
daughter of the chief of Wolf House but 


whose father was a white man who had 


* Leo Gurko, Tom Paine, Freedom's Apostle, reviewed 
in September issue, p. 40; Marchette Chute, Stories from 
Shakespeare, in October, p. 85; Charles Norman, John 
Muir, Father of Our National Parks, in October, p. 87; 
Marie Sandoz, The Horsecatcher, and Mary Stolz, Hos- 
pital Zone, in November, p. 134; Mary Stolz, Because 
of Madeline, in March, p. 354. 
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been shipwrecked near the village and 
rescued by her people. The mutual love 
between Nakatla and Gregory, the trader’s 
son, is challenged yet strengthened while 
overcoming the conflict of mores. This ro- 
mantic junior novel offers rapid pace, vivid 
description, and excellent portrayal of char- 
acters. 


Earlier in time than Daughter of Wolf 
House, Watch for a Tall White Sail (1948, 
$2.75) presents the Monroe family as pio- 
neers in the Alaskan wilderness in 1887. 
Florence, the heroine, is sixteen. Later in 
time (1899) than the new book is Love Is 
Forever (1954, $2.75), in which the author 
takes Florence from the time of her mar- 
riage to Beldon Craig through most of the 
first year of their life together at Beldon’s 
salmon saltery. The three books show young 
courtship and love in the wilderness. 


Subject heads: Alaska — stories Frontier and 
pioneer life — stories Reviewed BCBC, VIII, 


18; XI, 22 
Gr. 6-8 Caldwell, John C. LET’S VISIT 
Ages 11-13. SOUTHEAST ASIA; _ illus. with 


photographs. Day, 1957. 95 pp. 
$2.95. Primarily for school use. 
This book introduces the reader to eleven 


countries of Southeast Asia, such at Viet- 
nam, Viet-min, Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, 
and the British possessions. He learns about 
their history, their present government, and 
their products. The excellent photographs, 
two outline maps, pictures of stamps, and 
a superb title page add to the value of this 
book as a reference tool. 

Gr. 7-9 Carter, Bruce. SPEED SIX! 
Ages 12-14 1956. 185 pp. $2.50. 
Three young men, two English and one 
Welsh, successfully challenge the finest 
modern racing cars with a unique Speed 
Six Bentley, “Diane.” Johnny Wild, Danny 
Black, and Mervyn Williams, with the help 
of their friend the Duke of Bucks, also a 
vintage car enthusiast, enter Diane in the 
grueling twenty-four-hour test of endurance 
at Le Mans, France. In spite of obstacles, 
including sabotage by the rival Atlantic 
team, the trio succeed in winning a mag- 
nificently fought battle for first place. 
Johnny and Blackie, careful drivers on the 
highway, take calculated risks with their 
special equipment on the race track. The 


Harper, 
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author’s care with the details of driving in 
competition captures the thrill and excite- 
ment of racing. This gripping story should 
appeal to auto fans on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 


Subject heads: Automobiles — racing — stories 
Reviewed BCBC, X, 64 


Gr. 3-5 
Ages 8-10 


Cleary, Beverly. HENRY AND THE 
PAPER ROUTE; illus. by Louis 
Darling. Morrow, 1957. 192 pp. 
$2.75. 

“Ten-year-old Henry Huggins, having de- 

cided to stop wasting his life on idle pas- 

times, settled on a paper route as a sensible 
and useful occupation. There were difficul- 
ties — not the least of them being that he 
was not eligible for a route until he was 
eleven and even then there was no assur- 
ance that a route would be available. 

Beezus’ unpredictable little sister, Ramona, 

and four kittens that Henry bought at a 

rummage sale helped to further complicate 

matters, but Henry won through in the end. 

The story is told with the same humor and 

understanding of children that have made 

the other Henry Huggins stories favorites 

with many young readers.” —BCBC, XI, 

51. 

Other Henry Huggins stories are Henry 

Huggins (1950, $2.75), Henry and Beezus 

(1952, $2.75), and Henry and Ribsy (1954, 

$2.75). The New York Herald-Tribune 

commented on another book, Otis Spofford 

(1953, $2.75), “This writer has her elemen- 

tary school down pat, and manages to re- 

port her growing boys, teachers, and P. T. A. 

meetings so that parents chuckle and boys 

laugh out loud.” 


Gr. 5-12 Cole, William, ed. STORY POEMS 

Ages 10-17. NEW AND OLD; illus. by Walter 
Buehr. World, 1957. 255 pp. 
$3.50. 


“An attractive, unhackneyed anthology of 
narrative poems from very early to modern 
poets and ranging in mood from the hilari- 
ous to the tragic. Most of the selections are 
from the works of well-known poets, 
although the poems represented here are 
not always the best-known works of the 
poets. Many of the poems are not easily 
obtainable in other collections. The poems 
should have a wide appeal for boys as well 
as for girls.” — BCBC, XI, 58. 
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Gr. 2-4 
Ages 7-9 


Cook, Marion Beldon. TERRY'S 
FERRY; illus. by Erika Weihs. 
Dutton, 1957. 45 pp. Cloth li- 
brary binding, side-sewn. $2.50. 

Terry went out in his rowboat “Watermelon” 
to catch some fish which he could sell so 
that he could go to the circus. The bridge 
broke down, and he was called upon to 
row people across the river so that they 
could get to the circus. In this way he met 
the circus performers, but he did not catch 
any fish. The last person to cross the river 
was the strong man, and he carried Terry 
right into the circus with him. So Terry 
got to the circus without catching one single 
fish. He had a seat in the front of the front 
row. Children will delight in the repetition 
of this humorous story. 


Gr. K-5 
Ages 5-10 


FUN-TIME WIN- 
illus. by the 


Cooke, Emogene. 
DOW GARDEN; 


author. Childrens Press, 1957. 
32 pp. Cloth library binding, 
side-sewn. (Fun-Time Books) 
$2.50. 


This book should be of particular value to 
city children whose contact with the soil 
and growing things is seriously limited. In- 
teresting suggestions with diagrams to help 
are made for growing commonplace plants, 
such as carrots and beet tops, and some of 
the unusual flowers and plants that are 
showpieces in greenhouses. The materials 
suggested for use are readily available and 
small in price so that many children may 
experience the joy of growing things either 
under classroom supervision or in their 
homes. The book creates an awareness of 
the glories of God in nature. 


Subject heads: Gardening 
Reviewed BCBC, XI, 5 


Window gardening 


Gr. 6-9 
Ages 11-14 


Del Rey, Lester. ROCKETS THROUGH 
SPACE, THE STORY OF MAN’S 
PREPARATIONS TO EXPLORE THE 
UNIVERSE; illus. by James Heugh. 
Winston, 1957. 118 pp., 7 by 

; 10. (A Science-Fact Book) $3.95. 

In this age of rockets and atomic energy, 

space travel is not a figment of some science 

fiction writer’s imagination. Space travel is 
an eventual reality. Rockets Through Space 
relates man’s struggle to break the bounds 
of the earth’s atmosphere and man’s desire 
to rocket upward into interplanetary space 
flight. The author provides hypothetical 
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situations of actual space travel and of life 
in a space station to give the reader an in- 
sight into the complexities of such travel. 
The dangers of space travel vary from the 
possible harmful psychological effects of ex- 
isting in a weightless world to the effects 
of cosmic radiation. Avoidance of too many 
scientific terms makes this book appropriate 
for a beginner with scientific inclinations. 
The illustrations are both imaginative and 
colorful and add to the general appeal of 
the book. 


Subject heads: Rockets Space flight 


Gr. 7-9 
Ages 12-14 


Dillon, Eilis. THE ISLAND OF HORSES; 
illus. by Robert Pious. Funk, 
1956, 218 pp. $2.95. 

“Suspense and excitement mark this well- 


written, swift-paced story of adventure off 
the coast of Ireland. Fifteen-year-old Danny 
MacDonagh and sixteen-year-old Pat Con- 
roy thought nothing more than to spice the 
fairly routine job of catching eels by a visit 
to the little-known Isle of Horses when they 
set forth one day. Then they found a beau- 
tiful colt that Pat wanted for his older 
brother who was trying to persuade a main- 
lander to let him marry the man’s daughter. 
The colt was to be used as a bribe, but it 
also proved the main factor in involving the 
two boys with a horse thief who had been 
using the island as a hide-out. Before the 
man was captured the boys had gone 
through a series of desperate, but logically 
presented, adventures that will hold the 
reader’s interest unflaggingly throughout.” — 
BCBC, XI, 43. The title-page lacks the 
name of the illustrator, an omission the pub- 
lisher ought to call an error. 


Subject head: Ireland — stories 


Gr. 7-14 Dugan, James. UNDERSEA’ EX- 

Ages 12-19 PLORER, THE STORY OF CAPTAIN 
COUSTEAU; illus. with photo- 
graphs and diagrams. Harper, 
1957. 143 pp. 64%X9%. 
$2.95. 


One could find no finer introduction to Cous- 
teau’s marvelous and sensitive The Silent 
World (either the 1953 book or the 1956 
motion picture) than this biography of Cap- 
tain Jacques Yves Cousteau, written by the 
reporter on the oceanographic research ship 
“Calypso.” While it is not complete nor 
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well organized, the biographical account does 
include interesting and exciting portions of 
Cousteau’s undersea adventures. With him 
we explore a ship sunk in 205 .c. and get 
lost in an avalanche a mile undersea. The 
many photographs, some of which are in 
color and are borrowed from The Silent 
World, and the detailed drawings will help 
the armchair diver understand the science 
of diving with an aqualung. The annotated 
bibliography of good undersea reading 
should be useful. 


Subject heads: Cousteau, Jacques Yves Marine 


biology Diving, submarine 
Gr. 5-8 Fenton, Carroll Lane, and Pallas, 
Ages 10-13 Dorothy Constance. TREES AND 


THEIR WORLD; illus. by Carroll 
Lane Fenton. Day, 1957. 96 pp. 


$3.25. 

This well-illustrated book should have a 
great appeal for children. The authors pre- 
sent a great deal of accurate information 
about trees —their sprouting, growth and 
development, maturity and decline, the 
structure and functions of the various parts, 
the habitats of trees, and their distribution. 
These discussions not only are scientifically 
accurate but also are presented in a highly 
interesting manner through the device of 
inserting challenging little problems into the 
discussions. Problems: Where the black 
locust hides its buds. Why the cypress has 
knees. What really happens when sap be- 
gins to rise. How the cherry tree breathes. 
Why forests grow in layers. How various 
trees produce stilts to stand on. 


Subject head: Trees 


Gr. 7-10 Gunther, John, with Sam and Beryl 

Ages 12-16 Epstein. MEET NORTH AFRICA; 
illus. by Grisha. Harper, 1957. 
244 pp. (A Meet the World 
Book) $2.50. 


Most of the countries of the world have 
their troubles; Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, and 
Algeria are no exceptions. Meet North Af- 
rica is a meaningful introduction to these 
countries. Borrowing material from Inside 
Africa and adding interesting background 
notes on history, tradition, habits, customs, 
environment, political and economic prob- 
lems, the authors attempt to explain the 
troubles encountered by these newly inde- 
pendent nations. While one can detect 
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where Gunther’s notes leave off and the 
additional information is interpolated by 
the Epsteins, the book still provides the best 
available, and interesting, information for 
young students of history, geography, and 
news headlines. Twenty-two black-and- 
white drawings and maps. 


Subject head: Africa, North — description and 
travel 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


Grimm, The Brothers. THE GOOD- 
FOR-NOTHINGS; illus. by Hans 
Fischer. Harcourt, 1957. 28 pp., 
11347,  paper-board cover. 
$2.75. Pre-binding recommended. 

Unlike the usual Grimm tale with its con- 


clusion of poetic justice, this is merely a 
delightful story of a rooster and a hen who 
go off on a holiday, impress a duck into 
their service, and play pranks on an inn- 
keeper on the way home. The wide pages 
contain mostly illustrations with just a few 
lines of text on each page. The illustra- 
tions, as well as the text, catch the per- 
sonalities of the animals exceptionally well. 
The wonderfully human antics of the Chan- 
ticleer and his wife Partlet are portrayed in 
bold crayonlike drawings in bright colors. 


Subject head: Folklore — Germany Reviewed 


BCBC, X, 102 


Gr. 2-4 
Ages 7-9 


Haywood, Carolyn. EDDIE MAKES 
MUSIC. Morrow, 1957. 191 pp. 
$2.95. 

“All of the children at school are excited 


over the prospect of a school orchestra. 
Eddie holds back at first until one morning 
when he becomes so enamored of his own 
voice as he sings in the shower that he 
decides to be a vocalist with the orchestra. 
What happens after that is every bit as 
funny as Eddie’s affairs in the earlier books 
have been.” — BCBC, XI, 35. 

The earlier books are Little Eddie (1947, 
$2.95), Eddie and the Fire Engine (1949, 
$2.75), Eddie and Gardenia (1951, $2.75), 
Eddie’s Pay Dirt (1953, $2.75), and Eddie 
and His Big Deals (1955, $2.95). Mrs. May 
Hill Arbuthnot wrote in Children and Books: 
“Carolyn Haywood developed a real boy.... 
He is an avid collector of ‘valuables’ which 
his long-suffering family calls ‘junk... . 
These well-written little stories have a 
warmth and a directness that win and hold 
young readers and even the read-to group.” 
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Gr. 7-10 
Ages 12-15 


Kjelgaard, Jim. BIG RED; illus. by 
Bob Kuhn. Holiday, 1945, 1956. 
255 pp. $2.75. 

“Story of an Irish setter, Big Red, which 


Danny Pickett was given to train. Together 
they roamed the wilderness, hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping, meeting nature on her own 
terms. Together they conquered blizzards 
and varmints, and eventually tracked down 
Old Majesty, the great outlaw bear. In the 
process boy and dog grew to real maturity, 
and found a place for themselves.” — Chil- 
dren’s Catalog, Ninth Edition. 


Subject heads: Dogs — stories | Outdoor life — 
stories 

Gr. 7-9 Kjelgaard, Jim. WILDLIFE CAMERA- 

Ages 12-14. MAN. Holiday, 1957. 218 pp. 


2.75. 

“Following hie graduation from high school, 
Jase Mason persuaded his father to allow 
him to spend the summer camping in the 
Lasher Wilderness, where he hoped to prove 
his ability to earn a living as a wildlife 
photographer. In addition to learning a 
great deal about the difficulties and rewards 
of such work, Jase has a run-in with a 
poacher and with a rogue bear, but comes 
through both successfully. He also ends the 
summer with a job as photographer for a 
forest service publication. Tom Rainse and 
his dog Smoky (Nose for Trouble and 
Trailing Trouble) are brought in as minor 
characters. Once again Mr. Kjelgaard has 
written an adventure story that has all the 
suspense and danger that boys like without 
resorting to melodrama or sensationalism.” 
— BCBC, X, 105. 


Subject heads: Photography — stories 
life — stories 


Outdoor 


Gr. 7-9 Kjelgaard, Jim. WOLF BROTHER. 
Ages 12-14 Holiday, 1957. 189 pp. $2.75. 


“Jonathan (Wolf Brother), a Hawk Apache 
Indian, had lived with white men long 
enough to learn their language and some- 
thing of their ways of living, but his loyal- 
ties were all with his tribe, which had re- 
cently been settled on a reservation in the 
desert country of Arizona. Dismayed with 
the conditions there, he joined a band of 
rebellious Indians who were still raiding 
American and Mexican ranches, was cap- 
tured with them, and sentenced to life exile 
in Florida. Escaping from the prison train, 
he returned to the reservation and with the 
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help of a sympathetic Indian agent began 
to work out ways of leading his people to 
an acceptable solution to their problems. 
Kjelgaard has combined his talent for vivid 
characterizations and swift-paced plot with 
an objective, yet sympathetic, understand- 
ing of his subject in this story of the final 
defeat of one of the most famous of the 
Indian tribes in the Southwest.” — BCBC, 
XI, 60. 

Irish Red and Outlaw Red are stories about 
Irish setters. Haunt Fox, Kalak of the Ice 
(a polar bear), and Chip, the Dam Builder 
(a beaver) are wild-animal stories. Snow 
Dog and Wild Trek describe the adventures 
of a trapper and his half-wild dog. Rebel 
Siege is a tale of American frontiersmen. 
The cougar-hunting Lion Hound and the 
greyhound story, Desert Dog, are laid in the 
Southwest, where Mr. Kjelgaard now lives. 
A Nose for Trouble and Trailing Trouble 
are adventure mysteries centered in a young 
game warden and his dog (the same Tom 
Rainse and Smoky who appear in Wildlife 
Cameraman). 


Subject head: Apache Indians — stories 


Gr. 3-6 Milne, A. A. THE WORLD OF POOH; 

Ages 8-11 illus. by E. H. Shepard. Dutton, 
1926, 1928, 1957. 314 pp. 
$3.95. 


“When the first stories of Winnie-the-Pooh 
were written there were three animals in the 
nursery: stuffed animals to the visitor, but 
to the resident very much alive. They were 
Pooh, Piglet and Eeyore. Pooh had been 
the first birthday present, Eeyore was the 
Christmas present of a few months later. 
Piglet was an undated arrival at the hands 
of a stranger, who had often noticed a little 
boy walking in the street with his nurse and 
sometimes stopped and talked with them. 
With these three friends, and an imaginary 
Owl and Rabbit, the stories began; and as 
they went on, additions to the family were 
made in the persons of Kanga (with Roo in 
her pouch) and Tigger.” — Birth Certificate 
on dust jacket of the new book. 

Now Winnie-the-Pooh and The House at 
Pooh Corner have been combined into one 
volume with a new series of colored sketches 
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added to the already familiar pen-and-ink 
ones. Any youngster will delight in seeing 
his favorite gay Winnie-the-Pooh or the tiny 
haycorn-loving Piglet in the soft pastel col- 
ors in full-page illustrations. These new il- 
lustrations make the world of Pooh even 
more irresistible. 


Subject head: Fairy tales 


Gr. 8-11 
Ages 13-16 


Moore, Joseph A. TWO STRIKES ON 
LEFTY; illus. by Harold Cue. 
Wilde, 1954. 224 pp. $2.50. 


Lefty Tarbin, after playing college baseball, 
signs with a pro farm despite his father’s 
mysterious hatred of the game. Improving 
his fielding and hitting, while learning to 
control his hot-headed temperament, he 
starts the difficult, slow climb to the major 
leagues. The trials and thrills, disappoint- 
ments and rewards, that come to a hard- 
playing rookie make this an authentic and 
colorful sports tale. The reasons for his 
father’s enmity and Lefty’s mastery of his 
explosive temper provide the reader with 
a surprising climax. This story stresses a 
little-publicized aspect of our national 
sport — the trading, selling, and buying of 
minor league ball players for use in the 
majors. Baseball expert Moore writes with 
humor and insight. The excellent pen-and- 
ink sketches are used mainly as chapter 
headings. 


Subject head: — Baseball — stories 

All Kannik, Preben. THE FLAG BOOK; 

Ages illus. in color by Wilhelm Peter- 
sen. Barrows, 1957. 196 pp. 
$3.50. 


“A useful reference work containing 860 
illustrations, in color, of the present-day 
flags used throughout the world, outstand- 
ing coats of arms, and some historical flags. 
A final section contains directions for the 
proper use and display of the flag on all 
occasions.” — BCBC, XI, 55. 


> 


The committee gratefully acknowledges the 
contribution of reviews for the March and April 
issues by the following teachers and college stu- 
dents: C. T. Brandhorst, Nancy Corbett, Margaret 
Dunn, Ernest Jabs, Mrs. Jo Ann Maddock, Diane 
Riedemann, Mrs. Marilyn Saveson, Mrs. Arlene 
Swidler, Nancy Ude, Sarah Urschel. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Foundation for Reformation Research. — 
Dr. Ernest G. Schwiebert has accepted the 
directorship of the Foundation for Reforma- 
tion Research, the Board of Directors an- 
nounced February 22. Presently historian 
for the Air Research and--Development 
Command of the U. S. Air Force, Dr. 
Schwiebert taught at Wittenberg College 
and Valparaiso U. He is the author of Lu- 
ther and His Times. Foundation head- 
quarters will be at the St. Louis Seminary. 
From his campus office Dr. Schwiebert will 
begin his activity with the formulation of 
a digest of available Luther materials which 
can be found in libraries in this country. 

The Long Range View. — The renowned 
architect, Jean Labatut, of the Graduate 
School of Architecture, Princeton University, 
recently visited the seminary campus. The 
Board of Control requested Dr. Labatut to 
evaluate the study plan for the long-range 
campus building and beautification program. 
This plan includes the chapel, library, and 


new dormitories. 


CONCORDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


New Music Instructor. — A new music 
instructor added to the faculty for the 
second semester is Miss Miriam Bierbaum. 

A native of Iowa, Miss Bierbaum was 
a music therapy trainee at the Veterans 
Administration Hospital in Topeka, Kans., 
before coming to Concordia. She received 
her Bachelor of Music Education degree 
from Drake University at Des Moines, Iowa. 
In June of this year the Master of Music 
Education degree will be conferred by the 
University of Kansas. 

Her graduation from Drake University 
was accompanied by general and depart- 


mental honors. She belongs to the National 
Association for Music Therapy and Mu Phi 
Epsilon, a national music society. 

Chorus Tour. — The College High School 
Chorus has completed its itinerary of con- 
certs for its spring tour, March 16—23, in- 
clusive, into western Nebraska and central 
and southern Wyoming. 

The choir, under the direction of Prof. 
Frederick Telschow, will again feature out- 
standing sacred music from the heritage of 
the church as well as contemporary works. 
In addition to its choral accomplishments 
the choir will feature a brass choir accom- 
paniment for several numbers. 


ConcorDIA SENIOR COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, IND. 


Addition to the Faculty. — Synodical 
officials elected five men to positions on the 
faculty in a full day of meetings at the 
college on February 17. 

Dr. Gerhard Mundinger, a campus pastor 
at Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich., was elected to a full professorship 
in philosophy and the humanities; Dr. Eric 
C. Malte, pastor of Epiphany Lutheran 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., to an associate 
professorship in classical languages. Also 
elected to associate professorships were the 
Rev. Paul Huchthausen, pastor of Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Burlingame, Calif.; Prof. 
Oliver Rupprecht, Concordia Junior College, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; and Prof. Paul Gabbert, 
Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronxville, 
N. Y. Rev. Huchthausen is called to teach 
religion; Professor Rupprecht, English; and 
Professor Gabbert, sociology. 

Dr. Mundinger is a graduate of Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther College, New Ulm, Minn., and 
the University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. He 
has a Doctor of Philosophy degree in Ger- 
man from the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. He has held positions as 
principal of the East Fork Indian Mission 
School, Whiteriver, Ariz., and as an instruc- 
tor at the University of Arizona. 
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Dr. Malte is a graduate of Concordia 
Junior College, Fort Wayne, and Concor- 
dia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. He holds the 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in classical lan- 
guages from the University of Pittsburgh 
and has studied theology at Pittsburgh 
Xenia Seminary. Since 1954 he has been 
President of the Eastern District of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 

Rev. Huchthausen is a graduate of Con- 
cordia Junior College, St. Paul, Minn., and 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. He has 
an M.A. degree in classical languages from 
the University of Minnesota and has also 
studied at the University of California. 
From 1938 to 1942 he taught Greek and 
Latin at Concordia Junior College, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. For nine years he taught at 
Concordia Junior College, Oakland, Calif. 

Professor Rupprecht did his preparatory 
work at Concordia Junior College, Mil- 
waukee. He has a Bachelor of Divinity de- 
gree from Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
and an M. A. degree in English from Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee. He spent 
nine years in the parish ministry in Evans- 
ville, Ind., and has been in his present 
position for 20 years. 

Professor Gabbert is a graduate of Saint 
John’s College, Winfield, Kans., and Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis. He has also 
attended Duke University, Durham, N. C., 
and Columbia University, New York City. 
During World War II he was an Army 
chaplain in Europe. He has also been the 
pastor of parishes in Charlotte and Dur- 
ham, N. C. He has been on the Bronxville 
faculty since 1950. 

The Board of Control made three ap- 
pointments to teaching positions. Rev. Paul 
Schroeder, Austin, Tex., was chosen for an 
assistant professorship in European history. 
Rev. Herbert Spomer and Rev. Delbert Hil- 
lers, both graduate students at Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, received ap- 
pointments to teach Hebrew and literature. 
They will hold the rank of instructor. 


Bente Memorial. — A lecture endowment 
in memory of the late Dr. Paul F. Bente 
has been established for Concordia Senior 
College. Mrs. Sarah K. Bente, Paul Bente, 
Jr., and Miss Claire Bente, together with 
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friends, have set up the endowment. Addi- 
tions to the fund are being made from a 
large number of memorials given in memory 
of Dr. Bente. 

Concordia will invest these funds in the 
Church Extension Fund of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. The capital 
will remain in perpetuity, and the earnings 
will be used to sponsor annual lectures in 
the general area of English. If sufficient 
funds are available, the lectures will be 
published. The purpose of the lecture series 
will be to stimulate interest in literature 
and to develop a deeper appreciation of it. 
There will be at least two lectures each 
year. 

Dr. Bente was killed in a highway crash 
September 4, five days before he was to 
begin his work as a professor of English 
at the new Concordia Senior College. He 
had previously taught English at Concordia 
Junior College for 35 years and at the In- 
diana University Extension Center for 
22 years. 

Sr. PAuL’s COLLEGE 
ConcorpiA, Mo. 


Professor of English Called. — Rev. War- 
ren G. Rubel, campus pastor at Fayette- 
ville, Ark., has accepted the call to the de- 
partment of English at St. Paul’s College. 
Pastor Rubel served on the staff of St. Paul’s 
from 1952 to 1955. He is a graduate of 
Concordia College, Milwaukee, and Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, where he re- 
ceived his B. D. degree. He holds a Master 
of Arts degree in English from Washington 
University, St. Louis. During the coming 
year he plans on completing the work for 
the Ph. D. degree and will join the St. Paul’s 
College staff in September 1959. 

Plans for College Anniversary. — Plans 
are developing for the celebration of the 
75th anniversary of St. Paul’s College dur- 
ing the school year 1958—59. At a dinner 
meeting on February 9 the committee dis- 
cussed details for the observance. The an- 
niversary will be featured on four occasions 
— College Day on September 21; the Day 
of the Conversion of St. Paul, January 25; 
College Association Day, April 26; and 
Commencement, with the Rev. John W. 
Behnken as speaker, on May 29. 
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A number of concrete suggestions will be 
made for observing the anniversary in con~ 
gregations of the Western District. The 
Western District has gone on record to 
support the “ingathering of funds to estab- 
lish a suitable Student Union on the campus 
of St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo., at 
a minimum cost of $75,000.” The anniver- 
sary committee has been instructed to sub- 
mit plans for participating in the offering, 
with the recommendation that each con- 
gregation choose the method most suitable 
for its purposes. 


ConcoRDIA COLLEGE 
St. Pau, MINN. 


Recruitment Director. — Dr. W. A. 
Poehler, president of Concordia, announced 
the appointment of Prof. Eugene Linse as 
recruitment director for our school. He will 
work along with Mr. Ray Maag, District 
Recruitment Director. As a special effort 
during the spring vacation, from March 7 
to 17, 13 faculty members, along with the 
two choirs and their advisers, visited a 
number of prospective students in the im- 
mediate five-state area. April 25—26 will 
be the regular spring career weekend, when 
a number of prospective students are in- 
vited to our campus. As more young people 
hear about the opportunities and need in 
church work, they will answer the call and 
enroll. 


Summer School. — A _ second annual 
summer school will be held on the Con- 
cordia campus from June 16 to August 8 
under the supervision of Concordia Teach- 
ers College, Seward, Nebr. In addition to 
the regular teacher-training program this 
year, there will be regular classwork for 
ministerial students in the areas of language 
and religion. 


St. JoHn’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, KANS. 


State Requirements. — According to a 
report from the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, all Kansas junior colleges 
will have to meet the following require- 
ments in the future: (1) All staff members 
must have the M.A. degree; (2) all staff 
members must have secondary teachers’ cer- 
tificates; and (3) all staff members must 
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have a minimum of ten hours of graduate 
work in their teaching fields. 


Curriculum Changes. — The following 
changes were adopted by the faculty: (1) 
One unit of classroom music, which may 
consist of one half unit of theory and one 
half unit of history or literature of music, 
shall be a part of the program of all teach- 
er-training and ministerial students in the 
college and in the academy, and all fees 
incident to such instruction shall be in- 
cluded in one total fee charged teacher- 
training students. Changes regarding Intro- 
duction to Music and School Music are yet 
being considered. To be considered in the 
future are additions to the high school cur- 
riculum in the areas of mathematics and 
science and English. In view of statements 
made recently by state officials and actions 
taken by other schools in Kansas, in all 
probability the requirements in mathematics 
and English will be increased for the next 
school year. Eighteen units for graduation 
from high school loom as another distinct 
possibility for the next school year. 

Practice Teaching. — With the installa- 
tion of Mr. Eugene Wiegmann as principal 
of the local parish school, a program of 
practice teaching, especially in religion, has 
been organized and put into operation. 
St. John’s teacher-training students now 
have available to them the facilities of the 
Winfield public school system plus those 
of a Christian day school. 

Student Union. — The student solicita- 
tion drive for remodeling of the student 
union facility has realized more than $6,500 
in cash, plus an additional $2,000 in pledges. 
Plans are now being drawn up to begin 
construction of the first unit of the union. 
Total cost of the remodeling and enlarging 
will amount to about $30,000. 


NCA Application. — With the approval 
of the college’s Board of Control and of the 
Board for Higher Education already granted, 
the faculty recently adopted a recommenda- 
tion of the Educational Policies Committee 
that preliminary studies be made as prepara- 
tion for application for membership in the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. The proposed applica- 
tion will apply only to the junior college. 
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The high school has been an NCA member 
since 1936. 


Choir Tour. — On March 15 the college 
a cappella choir, under the direction of Prof. 
Paul Foelber, began a 10-day tour which 
took the group to Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Missouri. Major concerts were 
presented in Kansas City, Chicago, Fort 
Wayne, Detroit, Cleveland, Indianapolis, 
and St. Louis. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


Call Declined. — Pastor Wilbert Fields, 
campus pastor at Iowa State University in 
Ames, Iowa, has declined the call to serve 
as president of Concordia College in Port- 
land. It will now be necessary for the Board 
of Electors to arrange another meeting in 
order to issue the call once more. At the 
present time no definite date has been 
agreed upon. During the absence of a 
president Dean Karl Keller is serving as 
acting president. 

Associate Professor Installed. — Donald 
W. Lorenz, who has served at Concordia 
since 1951 as a teacher of science and 
mathematics and in the last three years also 
as registrar, was installed as associate pro- 
fessor of science and mathematics at a special 
service held in the college chapel Sunday 
evening, February 23. Dean Keller preached 
the sermon, and Pastor Edward May of the 
college’s Board of Control was the officiant. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
Austin, TEx. 


College Receives Honor Fraternity Chap- 
ter. — Phi Theta Kappa, the national 
Junior College Honorary Scholastic Fra- 
ternity, granted authority to Concordia for 
the creation of a local chapter on the cam- 
pus. The Austin organization will be known 
as the Iota Phi Chapter. To qualify for a 
local chapter, the individual school must be 
a member of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges and have the recognition of 
a regional accrediting agency or its equiva- 
lent. 

Recruitment Dinners. — Rev. Ray 
Schkade, chairman of the Texas District 
Recruitment Committee, announced that his 
committee, in co-operation with the Lone 
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Star District of the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League, plans to sponsor recruitment din- 
ners in strategic areas of Texas this spring. 
Invitations will be extended to boys in the 
eighth grade and to young men and women 
who are high school seniors. 

School Shares in Estate. — Under the 
terms of the will of the late Fred Bolland 
of Bishop, Tex., Concordia received 22 
shares of stock in the Bishop Cattle Com- 
pany. Income from the shares approximates 
$800 a year. The income for a given year 
will be used for individual $200 grants-in- 
aid to students studying for the teaching 
or preaching ministry. 


CoNCORDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, CANADA 


Recruitment Tour. — Recruitment of new 
students is the aim of a 2,300-mile trip 
through Alberta and British Columbia dur- 
ing the Easter recess by the Concordians, a 
group of nine professional students at Con- 
cordia College. Under the direction of 
President Walter M. Wangerin they will 
appear in ten churches and present a drama 
emphasizing the need for professional work- 
ers in the church and depicting how Con- 
cordia helps meet that need by training 
professional personnel. They will also sing 
sacred songs. 

The play, written by President Wangerin, 
brings drama back to where it began, for 
it will be presented in the chancels of the 
churches. Special lighting effects and props 
will be taken along with the cast from the 
school in the micro bus which will provide 
the transportation. 

The group will leave on Maundy Thurs- 
day and return on the Sunday after Easter. 


BOARD FOR PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


Survey of Women Teachers. At the re- 
quest of the board, Dr. Wm. A. Kramer, 
Associate Secretary of Schools, is conduct- 
ing a survey of all women now teaching in 
Missouri Synod Lutheran schools. This com- 
prehensive study, the first of its kind, is 
being made to determine 

1. The educational background of our 


women teachers; 
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2. how long the women now teaching in 
Lutheran schools have served as 
teachers; 


and 
3. how many married teachers interrupt 
their teaching in Lutheran schools but 
return to service at a later date. 


Survey forms have been mailed to all prin- 
cipals of Lutheran schools for distribution 
to their women teachers. 


Sunday School Secretary. At its February 
meeting the board appointed Rev. Remus 
Rein, Executive Secretary of the Central 
Illinois District, to the position of Synodi- 
cal Sunday School Secretary. At this writ- 
ing, Rev. Rein has not reached a decision 
on the appointment. 


School Promotion. The synodical Hand- 
book charges the board to “seek to improve 
and extend the system of parochial schools 
in all congregations” (7.25 a). To help 
finance the work of school promotion and 
extension, the Synod’s Board of Directors 
allotted $100,000 of the special 1952 “Con- 
quest for Christ” offering. Funds from this 
source have enabled the board to publish 
three free school tracts and a promotional 
sound filmstrip (“Education at Its Best”). 
They have also enabled the board to free 
its Associate Secretary of Schools, Dr. 
Kramer, from certain duties so as to give 
special attention to school promotion. 

Part of Dr. Kramer’s efforts have gone 
into extensive survey trips. Thus, for ex- 
ample, he spent nearly two weeks in the 
Alberta and British Columbia District dur- 
ing October 1957. On this survey Dr. 
Kramer gave particular study to the possi- 
bility of establishing a central school in 
Edmonton, Alberta. He also visited and 
counseled with other congregations in the 
District. Some of these already have 
schools; others are contemplating founding 
schools. 

More recently (February 1958), Dr. 
Kramer spent a week in Denver on invita- 
tion of the Colorado District Committee on 
Education. The purpose of this trip was to 
determine the feasibility of establishing one 
or more Lutheran junior high schools in the 
Denver area. While in Denver, Dr. Kramer 
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met with the pastors of 17 congregations, 
the principals of Lutheran elementary 
schools, the principal of the Lutheran high 
school, and with various boards and com- 
mittees. He also addressed a teachers’ con- 
ference and spent one day observing the 
work of the high school. 

The Montana District has also asked Dr. 
Kramer to help survey its school possibili- 
ties. This trip is planned for fall 1958 and 
will include visits to all Montana schools 
and to congregations having school prospects. 


Vacation Bible School Workshops. Mr. 
Ralph Dinger, associate editor of vacation 
Bible school materials, will participate in 
two VBS workshops in Portland, Oreg., and 
Seattle, Wash., on March 23 and 24, 
respectively. These one-day teacher-train- 
ing meetings are sponsored by the North- 
west District Board for Parish Education. 
Mr. Dinger will discuss “The Effective Va- 
cation Bible School.” Following his pres- 
entation, demonstration lessons on five 
levels will be presented by local personnel. 
These demonstrations will stress teaching 
the Bible story effectively, ways of handling 
memory work and singing, and proper use 
and integration of handcraft materials. 

Rethinking Adult Education. The board 
is presently rethinking its efforts to foster 
Christian adult education in the Missouri 
Synod. It is giving special attention to 
finding better ways of helping Districts and 
congregations activate their own promo- 
tional programs. 

To learn where help is most needed, Dr. 
Oscar E. Feucht, Secretary of Adult Educa- 
tion, is meeting with some District directors 
of Bible study and family-life education. 
These are among the questions being ex- 
plored: 

1, What is the present condition of Bible 

study in the District? 

2. Is the District board structured prop- 
erly for giving effective attention to 
adult education? 

3. What is now being done to foster adult 
education? 


4. What are the main needs concerning 
Bible study in the parish? 

5. How much Bible-study promotion goes 
into each congregation? 
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6. How can adult education be best ad- 
ministered on the District and congre- 
gational levels? 


Dr. Feucht is using the results of these 
meetings to revise the adult education in- 
formation bulletins published by the board 
in recent years. Facts are also being gained 
for strengthening adult education in the 
Synod, Districts, and congregations. 


LUTHERAN LAYMAN WANTED 


Copies of the Lutheran Layman, pub- 
lished by the American Luther League, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., from 1920 to 1926, are 
desired by Concordia Historical Institute, 
801 De Mun Avenue, St. Louis 5, Mo. In- 
formation concerning the American Luther 
League, manuscripts, pamphlets, corre- 
spondence, and the like, are also welcome. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


The School Lunch Story. — Some 
10,500,000 children in 53,000 schools con- 
sumed two billion lunch meals during 1957. 
Agricultural commodities worth more than 
half a billion were used during the past 
year. About a fifth of the food was ob- 
tained without cost from the Government. 
But children’s dimes and nickels paid for 
the rest. Necessary expenses to operate the 
programs, about $100,000,000, were pro- 
vided by the U. S. Government. 

The Federally Affected Schools Story. — 
Since 1951 the Federal Government has 
spent $770 million for construction of class- 
rooms in the states and territories. This 
quiet activity was carried on in those school 
districts which have an unusually large 
number of pupils from families having 
business with Uncle Sam. In addition to 
building schools in such districts, the Fed- 
eral Government also helped pay for the 
operation of existing schools in federally 
affected school districts. 

Government Briefs. — Schools and col- 
leges are still getting free surplus property 
from the Government. . . . The Admin- 
istration will send legislation to the Hill 
extending the school milk program for two 
years, to June 30, 1960... . Every 10 years 
since 1909, the President has called a White 
House Conference on children and youth. 
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For the 1960 affair the President is asking 
$150,000 so that the Children’s Bureau can 
start planning. . . . One of the most com- 
plex financial operations now carried on by 
the Government is its loans to colleges and 
universities to build housing for students 
and faculty. Interest rate on loans for 1957 
is 3 per cent... . Nearly 40,000 children 
of Indian extraction attend public schools, 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs pays the 
necessary expenses. 


Sizable. — Current estimates put the 
nation’s annual expenditure for education 


at $15.7 billion. 


Sophisticates. — Some 7,500,000 persons 
in the United States are college graduates. 
In 1950 this figure stood at 5,500,000. 


They Deserve It. — Under a new pay 
scale adopted by Harvard, full professors — 
leading authorities in their field — will 
earn from $12,000 to $20,000 a year, with 
an average of about $15,000. 

Watch This Trend. — Forty-one states 
now have requirements for certifying school 
guidance counselors. In 1955 only 27 states 
had such requirements. 

Still Sad. — Last year the country’s ele- 
mentary schools had 1,342,100 teachers. Of 
these, 1,197,000 were in the public schools 
and 145,100 in the others. There were 
1,252,700 teachers who could be classified 
as qualified, and the other 89,400 were 
known as emergency teachers. 

Some Statistics. — There are at present 
30,670,000 children in the elementary 
schools (kindergarten through Grade 8) 
in the United States. The nonpublic schools 
take care of 4,466,000 of this number. The 
number of children in the nonpublic schools 
is 14.6 per cent of the total. Of the 
8,424,000 students in high schools (Grades 9 
through 12), 942,000 are in the nonpublic 
institutions, or 11.2 per cent of the total. 
About 3,450,000 students are in college. 
Adding another 591,000 for students in 
commercial and nurse training schools, we 
have a grand total of 43,135,000. We note 
from this that about one fourth of the popu- 
lation of our country goes to school. 

The Magnetism of Money. — Only 25 per 
cent of the new Ph. D.’s in chemistry and 
40 per cent of the new Ph. D.’s in physics 
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and other physical sciences choose college 
teaching as a career. 


What Does This Mean? —In 1956 the 
student-teacher ratio in the Soviet Union 
was 17.3 to one. In the United States it 
was 27 to one. 


Why the Discrepancy? — What per cent 
of the people in the United States belong 
to churches? The churches themselves say 
62 per cent. The census statistics say 96 per 
cent. This wide discrepancy raises the 
question: How does one define church 
membership? 


Rural or Urban? — In urban areas of 
more than 250,000, 49.1 per cent of the 
persons declare themselves to be Protes- 
tants; 37.8 per cent, Roman Catholics; and 
7.7 per cent, Jews. In rural areas Protestants 
number 83.2 per cent and Roman Catholics, 
11.9 per cent. 

Purposeful Puppetry. — Louise Kingman, 
instructor of speech education, Boston Uni- 
versity’s School of Education, is using pup- 
pets and marionettes to correct speech 
handicaps among children. She points out 
that individuals, when speaking for a puppet 
or marionette, often forget their speech 
fright and speak adequately. Some of the 
common speech difficulties Miss Kingman 
encounters are “nasality, stuttering, fear of 
speaking before a group, and breathiness 
(e.g., speaking in a half whisper) —a 
trait emulating certain female movie stars 
— and poor articulation.” Puppets, serving 
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only as temporary “crutches,” are gradually 
discarded in the course of instruction, and 
the individual, who had demonstrated that 
he can speak correctly, is aided in finding 
a permanent solution to his speech disorder. 
School and Society 


What a Waste! — Each year about 52,500 
students in our nation in the top 25 per 
cent of ability drop out of high school be- 
fore graduation. 

Horrible! — Only one third of our high 
school graduates have ever studied science. 


Let’s Use Them! — By using a testing 
system it is possible to determine nine times 
out of 10 whether more able students will 
succeed in college. 


Want a Job? — Faculties of colleges and 
universities will have to be increased by 
180,000 to 270,000 teachers within the next 
12 years. 

Want a Ticket? — “Fundamentals of 
Space Travel” is the name of a new course 
to be offered by the Illinois Institute of 
Technology. 

Must Like English. — An estimated 
10,000,000 Russians study English; fewer 
than 8,000 Americans study Russian. 


Awful! — In the fall of 1956 there were 
4,592,000 children of ages 16 and 17 in 
the United States; 2,776,000 were enrolled 
in the 1lth and 12th grades of a public 
high school; 830,000 were studying science; 
659,000 were studying mathematics. 
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